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PITTSBURGH IN 1791. | er depository of their magazines, it must be 


: 4: : - | of the greatest consequence to preserve it. 
The following, which we believe, was ori | We state these things to your excellency 


ginally published in Niles’ Register, is an | as the executive authority of the government, 
historical reminiscence of our own city, war- | that ifany thing can be done by your excel- 
thy of preservation. It is an evidence of that pa vo rr 4 bg may be 

: Pie ; one; ifnot, your excellency will com . 
commendable and determined spirit of resis- ‘ ”y y — 


. a cate our situation to our state legislature, or 


during the struggles of the revolution; and, | expedient and proper. Having the highest 

emenating asit did, from some of the first set- confidence in your excellency’s good dispo- 

tlers of western Pennsylvania, we have con- sition toward the citizens of this statein gen- 
9 


sah f 4 real, and those in this place in particular. 
cluded on givingit a place in the Casker. Weare your excellency’s obedient humble 


It might not be out of place to mention, | Servants, 


here, that we have made arrangements witha | >: ale gee 

friend, for furnishing us with a series of arti- JOHN McMASTERS, 

cles relative to the early history of Pittsburgh; JOHN IRWIN, 

and judging from an article now in our pos- ie M. TURN BULL, 

session from his pen, we flatter ourselves, that seis WILKINS, Jr. 

our readers will be highly gratified with this Committees appointed for that purpose 

new acquisition to our columns. from the counties of Washington, Westmore- 
is land, Fayette and Allegheny, memorialized 


Representation from the inhabitants of Pilts- Gov. Mifflin on the same subject, on the 21st 


; ts of Dec. 1791. ‘These memorials were sent 
burgh dated Pittsburgh, December 11, 1791. | t Gen, Washington,and orders were given to 


His excettency Tos Mirruin. Sir: In| defend the frontiers of Pennsylvania, A part 
consequence of the late intelligence of the | of the militia, were called into the service, 
fate of the campaign to the westward, the, and the garrison at Pittsburgh was reinfor- 
inhabitants ofthe town of Pittsburgh have | ced. 
convened and appointed us a committee, for} These militia companies were stationed as 
the purpose of addressing your excellency. | follows: 

The late disaster of the army must greatly | 1st company—The first company shall be 
affect the safety of thisplace. ‘There can be | stationed at the south west corner of Wash- 
nodoubt but the enemy will now come for-| ington, between the heads of Wheeling and 
ward, and with more spirit,and greater num-| Duncand creeks, ranging thence to the Ohio. 
bers, than they ever did before—for success | 2d company—The second company shall 
will give confidence and secure allies. be stationed at the mouth of Great Beaver, 

We seriously apprehend that the six na-|and verging thence to point Crawford, by 
tions, heretofore wavering, will now avow | the heads of Pine creek. 
themselves—at least their young men will| 3d company—The third company shall be 
come to war. Be that as it may, the Indians | situated at the Kittaning, ranging thence up 
are at present hostile, and are well acquaint-| and down the river. 
ed with the defenceless situation of this! ‘The officers were as follows: 
town. Duringthe late war there wasa gar- | Major, George McAuley. 
rison at this place, though even then, there | lst company—Captain, James Paul, of Fa- 





was not sucha combination of the savage | yette, 

nations, nor so much to be dreaded from them. | Lieutenant, Henry Enochs, Washington. 
At present we have neither garrison, arms, Ensign, Jeremiah Long, do. 
norammunition to defend the place. If the | 2d company-—Captain, Samuel Smith,do. 
enemy should be disposed to pursue the blow Lieutenant, Samuel Hamilton, do. 
they have given, which, it is morally certain Ensign, William Jones, Allegheny. 
they will, they would in our situation, findit| 3d company—Captain, John Guthrie, of 
easy to destroy us; and should this place be Westinoreland. 

lost the whole country is open to them, and Lieutenant, Wm. Cooper, of Westmore- 
mustbe abandoned. ‘The safety of this place land. 

being an object of the greatest consequence, Ensign, Samuel Murphy, of Westmore- 
not onlyto the neighboring country, but to land. 





. the United States, as itis the point of ad Quarter master, general Clement Biddle, 
sommunication to the westward and the prop-! Contractor for rations, John Wilkins, Jr. 
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__ For the Literary Casket. | when all was clothed in nature’s brightest 
THE PRINCE PRETENDER. green, could not have failed to attract the no- 
et _tice of the passer by, and proclaimed Fort 

History, how often does it teach us lessons, | William the most romantic station in his Ma- 
which, alas! for human pride and human folly, | jesty’s Britannic dominions. The house of 
are but too soon forgotten, or disregarded.— | Hanover had long been established inits Par- 
At every page does their sage instructions, | liamentary usurpation, but they still looked 
oint to these stern realities, which have upon the unsubdued and restless Highland 
we proclaimed again and again, that ‘truth | clans with something of suspicion, not un- 
mixed with dread. Here was the native land 
of the Stuarts; here was the remembrance of 











is indeed, stranger than fiction.”” ‘The shado- | 
wy heros and heroines of romance flit before | 
the excited imagination, drawing tears from | their wrongs, avd ofthe rights of which they 
the sensitive for their misfortunes, and extort-| had been deprived, treasured up in each bold 
ing from all admiration for their huge ex- heart that would swell and beat with sympa- 
ploits, which never were performed. Such | thy, and a burning desire for revenge as.they 
persons should pause over the memoirs of the | listened to the oft told tale of the hapless sit- 
Stuarts, and in the deep trials of this long | uation of their own Chevalier. They had 
tried family, learn to shed the tear of true | been taught too by their more skilful and pol- 
sensibility, at the lengthened recital of their | itic chieftains, to consider the cause of the Pre- 
wrongs, their sufferings, and that noble chi- | tender as the cause of Scotland; they were 
valrous spirit that would not be subdued. | taught to feel a pridein having placed a sov- 

It was the middle of June, now near a cen-! ereign of their own upon the throne of Eng- 
tury since, when the English goverument sup- | land, and so believed the introduction of the 
ported a garrison at Fort William, far away | Elector, and the expulsion of King James had 
in the highlands, in the bosom of the disaffect- | arisen from animosity and jealousy towards 
ed clans, the friends and adherents of the house | their country. ‘The political condition of the 
of Stuart. A mixture of the old feudal style | Highlanders, and of the Scottish people gener- 


- . . . 2. - . ; 
of fortification, with some additions in what 


ally, was well calculated to intimidatea more 


what was then the modern improvements in 
the art; gave a Strange aspect to its appear- 
ance, the scattered rubbish that had been em- 
ployed in the works lately carried on; the 
freshness of the newly finished masonry, con- 
trasted strongly with the dusky, ivy covered, 
time-worn appearance of the more venerable 
strong holds of the feudal barons. This es- 
tablishment was considered, and with propri- 
ety by,the government, as a post of great im- 
portance; it was garrisoned by a veteran body 
of southern soldiery, who were employed for 
the purpose of restraining and overawing our 
disaffected and hardy mountaineers in their 
neighborhood. It was a station singularly 
beautiful and romantic.. ‘The placid lake 
whose still pure waters washed the very base 
of the fortress, serving to defend from assault 
on one side, and at the same time affording a 
supply of water for their use; the bold rocky 
sides of the mountain rising in wild and bro- 
ken masses in the rear; the stunted shrubbery 
and thick growth of underwood, with tall 
majestic trees towering in the midst wherever 
space was offered for their spreading leaves 
and branches; this, and the season of the year, 


courageous ministry than at this period sur- 
rounded the throne. Long smothered but un- 
extinguished, the fire still glowed among them, 
| waiting only for the fanning of some passing 
breeze, to blow again into a flame the smoul- 
dering embers of their discordant passions. — 
All conspired at this time to render the situa- 
tion of affairs precarious and uncertain in the 
extreme. ‘The so called unionhad been com- 
pleted, and pronounced by an English parlia- 
ment, the perfection of human wisdom; the 
bond which was to unite the two kingdoms 
in an indissoluble connexion of friendship and 
amity. ‘This actsc well received and so laud- 
ed by the ministry, legislature, and the people 
of England, met with a far different reception 
from the people of Scotland; they looked upon 
itas a contrivance got up to enslave them, 
and render their once independant monarchy 
the tributary of their rival; they regarded it, 
moreover, as having been forced upon them 
by a conjunction of unfortunate circumstances 
and fraudulent management. Among the 
thinking and patriotic portion of the commu- 
nity, there was but one opinion upon the sub- 
ject, in and out of Parliament, the voices of 
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their orators had been raised against it as a 
measure fraught with ruin and destruction.— 
The English ministry unwisely kept alive 
this distressing state of affairs. Nota petty 
debate upon a question of supplies was 
raised in the house, that the “phantom of the 
Pretender” was not exorcised to add force to 
their arguments, and to frighten into compli- 
ance an opposition the most formidable from 
the talent employed in its cause, that ever ap- 
peared in the House of Comiaons. Their 
pretended dread ofthe efforts of their Prince, 
gradually infused confidence and hope among 
his partizans; and they were loyal and devot- 
ed adherents, and seized with avidity upon 
every prospect that was held out to them of 
his restoration. Strange policy on the part of 
the government, to sacrifice the future peace 
and tranquility of the kingdom for an obscure 
and inglorious victory over their opponents, 
thus betraying their weakness, and the petty 
shifts to which they were compelled to resort 
for the preservation of ‘a little brief authori- 
ty;’’ a policy which itafterwards cost the na- 
tion blood and treasure to atone for. 

This slight review of the political situation 
of the kingdom has been rendered necessary, 
to explain the causes of the defeat and dis- 
grace which attended the arms of a govern- 
ment apparently strong and well established, 
upon the out-break of the rebellion of 1745, 
and of the almost uninterrupted tide of suc- 
cess by which the clans were borne on to the 
very heart of England. 

Near the out works of Fort William, and 
surrounded by all the wild and gorgeous 
scenery of the country, imbedded as it were, 
in the bosom of the Juxuriant forest, was a 
pile, which claimed its entire erection under 
the reign of no one monarch, but which had 
been heaped together, turret upon turret, wing 
added to wing, until the whole bore that pe- 
culiar quaint air of modernised antiquity, 
which so often was to be found in the build- 
ings of that portion of the country, particular- 
ly upon the estates of the uneducated and in- 
dependent heads of the Highland clans.— 
Uncouth and rugged as this front appeared, 
with the ivy hanging from its walls, the moss 
covering nearly the entire roof, there was an 
air of gentility and refinement, about its very 
roughness, that could not fail to please and 
prepossess the mind in favor of its inmates. 
‘The white-washed cottage of the poor depep- 
dents, seen through the deep green foliage; 
the lowing of the cattle and the tinkling of 
the sheep bells, heard gaily in the distance, 
spoke of peace, plenty, and contentment.— 
The approach of evening was drawing the 
laborer from his distant toil to the enjoy- 
ment of his home; the frugal hearty meal; the 
glad and noisy welcome of childhood, and 
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| the meek love of his humble and devoted 


wife, whose joy at his return, spoke not in 
words, but in those numberless mute atten- 
tions, far more eloquent than any tongue 
could speak. Such were the joys of evening, 
such the scene, and such the people that inhab- 
ited the country around the fort, looking to the 
Laird of the Castle as their head, and regard- 
ing with feelings of the deepest jealousy and 
hatred the foreign garrison placed in their ve- 
rymidst. ‘They loved the Laird, but the com- 
mander of the tort they despised and dread- 
ed. 

The sun had set, the last tinge of his _part- 
ing rays had faded from the mountain tops; 
the twinkling lights shining from the distant 
windows, now only indicate the position of 
the cottages. Sentries paced their solitary 
rounds upon|the outworks of the fort, humming 
the popular balads of their far off southern 
home. 

In a small retired apartment of the old 
castle, of which we have spoken, with a shade 
lamp burning dimly on the table before him, 
sat anold and venerable man, the time worn 
and honored owner of the surrounding domain. 
Books displaced from their resting place on 
the dusty shelves, and scattered carelessly 
upon the floor around him, lay unopened and 
unnoticed; his every energy in every sense 
appearing absorbed in the contemplation of 
the chart which was spread out upon the ta- 
ble. His countenance was calm and noble, 
there was a winning grace about his lips, and 
a beaming intelligence in his piercing grey 
eye, that was atonce engaging and command- 
ing. Notwithstanding his years; he was past 


seventy, the form appeared to be but litle | 
worn by age; the bleak cold winds of his } 


mountain home had bleached his locks but ad- 
ded vigor to the frame. He bent his anxious 
eyes over the paper before him, and roamed 
restlessly and anxiously along its surface, 
scanning exactly and rapidly each line and 
curve. He ceased awhile from his occupation, 
and taking up aletter which lay by his side, 
opened it and read the contents. It was short 
and written hurriedly; the mysterious Jan- 
guage unintelligible to those who were igno- 
rant of the secret, to him it appeared to give 
both sorrow and pleasure. The letter was 
as follows:— 

‘(My Lorp,—The summer succeeds the 
spring; with the first month of summer we 
may expect storms, and storms are necessary 
to purify the atmosphere, 

Your friend.” 

The letter was carefully concealed, and ris- 
ing from his chair, he paced the appartment- 
ment with rapid and agitated steps, giving 


vent to the energy of his feelings in occasion | 
al exclamations. ‘Js itrash? Js it badly tim- | 
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ed! he muttered. Oh, Scotiand! oh, my coun- | his father had been compelled to relinquish 
try, once more thy sons must pour forth their| for himself, all hope of regaining the long 
best blood in thy cause; once more violence] usurped crown of his ancestors, to his son, 
must succeed to order, enmity to friendship.|the pride and hope of his house washecom- 
Our gallant young Prince, almost alone, al-| pelled to relinquish the dangerous though hon- 
most unattended, the wanderer seeks his} orable duty of maintaining and asserting his 
home, throws himself upon us for protection | rights. That son, in every respect worthy of 
and assistance. Every generous, every man-| the task thus devolving upon him, we have 
ly feeling of the Scott must surely be aroused | now seen safely landed upon the Scottish 
within him by such conduct. Even now, he | coast, prepared to enter upon those adventures 
may be upon our shore, even now lurking up-| which have since rendered his name so cele- 
on our coast in doubt and anxiety, whilst !| brated. The frequent and bitter disappoint- 
linger here and cooly count the chances of his ; ments he met with at the court of Louis, at 
success or of his failure. ‘The prize is noble, | length drove him to desperation, spurning the 
the stake is high, duty and inclination alike | hopes of assistance which that monarch held 
point out to me the proper course to pursue. | out to him, without the least idea of realising 
Yes, my Prince, all, all is at your command, | those hopes, unless some fortunate turn in the 
once again in thy defence shall these grey | affairs of the Prince should justify him in so 
hairs be found amid the battle and the storm; | doing, with safety to himself and advantage 
oh! may you be but successful; may I again| to his country; he embarked, attended by a 
see the crown of England and of Scotland | slender retinue for the scene of action. <A vi- 
grace the brow of the Stuart. But away !’’ | olent storm encountered on the passage sep- 
The light was extinguished in his study, and | arated him from the only vessel that accom- 
slowly and anxiously he bent his steps to-| panied him, on this vessel were several young 
wards the small but safe harbor which lay | French officers, who, filled with the desire of 
within a mile of his castle walls. | glory and admiration at his chivalrous spirit, 
The moon had now risen high in the heav-| had volunteered to share his fortunes with 
ens; the stars shone out brightly and gaily| him. The loss of this vessel and of those on — 
upon the scene; the air was cool and even | board of her afterwards proved a serious mis- 
chilly, for at this season of the year in the | fortune. I need not dwell upon the recital of 
Highlands, winterstill lingers amid the shades | the delays and mortifications experienced in 
of night, appearing to flee far over the misty France, that induced him finally to resolve 
sea upon the rising of the sun. A gentle! upon throwing himself unassisted into the 
breeze set in towards the land, and fanned | arms of his countrymen. and relying exclu- 
hack the grey locks from the old man’s brow, | sively upon them, and his own unconquera- 
as he gazed out upon the water. He saw a! ble energies for support—they are the sub- 
small vessel which was directed to the har- jects of history. His resolution was taken, 
bor, asit drew nearer and nearer to the spot, | and we have seen thatman may depend upon 
his breast heaved and swelled with strong} the faith and attachment of his fellow man 
emotion, the emotion of a father who was} and be not always deceived. Was it not in- 
awaiting the return of a son from whom he | deed a noble scene, worthy of contemplation, 
had been long separated. A sudden bustle} the last scoin of a noble race of kings, the 
and activity on board the vessel showed that} rightful heir to a glorious monarchy, return: 
they were about to cast anchor; with a slight | ing from his exile, and prompted, as it were, 
turn she stopped and appeared to rest upon the by natural instinct, seeking the land from 
surface of the sea. The grating chains at-| whence his race had sprung, and claiming 
tached to the anchor dragged slowly over its | from his countrymen their lives and fortunes, 
sides. ‘The boat was instantly hoisted out | their peace and happiness, all to be surrender- 


and soon restored to its’ natural element; a| ed for the defence of the long absent but be-. 
small dark cloud at this moment obscured the | |oved exile. » 


moon, and when again the motions of the To be continued. 
stranger were visible, the boat had nearly 
reached the shore at the spot where he stood, = aT 


and the old man stood uncovered upon the} Happiness is a theme on which all delight 
sand to receive his Prince. to expatiate. ‘Those;who have power or 
._. — wealth frequently endeavor to impress others 
Cuarter 1, withthe conviction that felicity is conferred 
by the possession; they are prompted to be 
disingenuous on the subjectin order to excite 
one of those thrilling and remarkable epochs, | envy, for to little minds envy is flattery. But 
for which we may search the pages of romance | how many wéar the exterior of gaity, while 
iu vain to find a parallel. Aged and infirm, , the heart is corroded by anxiety. 


we anes eee > 




















The landing of Charles upon the coast of 
Scotland at this period, presents in history, 
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Naki tudes ry Casket. 
TO THE COhRESPONDEN'TS OF THE 
“MESSENGER.” 


BY A READER. 


Oh! :vhere are the bright rays of genius that 
oushed, 
Like the mountain rill, wildly and strong? 
Alas! is the sweet voice of eloquence hushed, 
Has the minstrel relinquished his song? 


Oh! where are those batds which so softly 
have sung, 
Whose strains with delight we have heard? 
Have their harps on the willow’s dark branch- 
es been hang, 
While the summer’s breeze sighed o’er each 
chord? 


OL! again will ye sing of those charms which 
combine, 
- ‘To render life’s solitude dear? 
And the stranger that worships at friendship’s 
pure shrine, 
With rapture each soft strain will hear. 


For the Literary Casket. 


LINES WRITTEN IN A YOUNG LA- 
DY’S ALBUM. 


BY J. A. E. 


‘¢-Where, tell me where,” is the spirit land? 
It is up in the azure sky, 
Hid by distance from mortal eye. 


How do spirits go to that bright world? 

Past burning sun and the glittering star, 

Upward, upward, 7 

Do they tread above their ’erial course? 

Angels of heaven in bright array, 

Guide their feet in their trackless way. 

1V 

Do they e’ertire in their rapid flight? 

To them immortal powers are given, 

And they rest not till in Heaven. 
April, 1842. 





For the Literary Casket. 
TO — —. 

So thou wouldst die for one thou lov’st, and 
leave 

This beauteons world, and all its treasured 
hopes— 

Anticipated joys—and friends—nor grieve 

When to thine eye, death’s gloomy portal opes; 

But undismay’d, thy woman’s heart would 
dare 5 

The offering make—thus, bribing death to 
spare 





The one beloved. Oh! who shall count the 
worth 

Of such a heart? The hoarded wealth of earth 

Were all too poor to purchase such a prize! 

For gold, which buys all else, can never buy 

The heart’s affections; which upbudding rise 

ni ana from the depths wherein they 
ie. 

Then, when I seek a heart to link with mine, 

Heaven send me one cast in the mould with 


thine. 3..J..H. 








For the. Literary Casket. 
THE MYSTERY; OR THE FATED 
HUSBAND. 

BY S—. Y—. 


Continued. 


CHAPTER II. 
“Little wat ye wha’sa comin.” — Burns. 


KEverarp considered a long time, whether 
he would again make a venture at the gaming 
table or not. He knew but too well, the fatal 
certainty of success, which once had attended 
the temptations thrown in his way by its vo- 
taries, and in all probability the same would 
be repeated, until he would be as barren of 
wealth as heretofore. ‘This conception of the 
hazard, somewhat unmanned him; and fora 
time he almost relinquished the design. But, 
when he gazed upon the mine of inexhausta- 
ble riches, spread in dazzling profusion before 
him, his mind conceived the demand: **Why 
not partake?”” He no longer detected a de- 
triment to his desires, and again he rushed 
headlong to the secret haunts of fascinating 
vice, where hourly some poor being is hurled 
from the highest tower of propitious opulence, 
to almost’ insupportatle poverty. Many of 
Everard’s former associates greeted his return 
with joyful acclamations, hoping he possessed 
that of which they could deprive him, as on 
divers previous occasions. Vain were their 
hopes and gadly were they disappointed.— 
He sat down with them, and staked a thous- 
and glittering dollars—it was within the gam- 
bler’s grasp—they madly played and lost.— 
He staked two thousand and won. Three 


i thousand and won. Eight thousard and won. 


The gamblers winced beneath these heavy 
and unusual losses; the game grew desperate; 
still, however, as it progressed, the stakes 
were donbled, and each throw of the dice de- 
cided the gamein favor of Everard. 

“Everard, you play well,” said one of the 
losing gamesters. 

“Quite well indeed,” he replied. 

“By St. Jago!” cried one of the gamblers, 
who had been loser to a considerable amount, 
“Tis not Everard, ’tis his ghost!” 
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This sudden exclamation caused a cessa- 
tion of the game; the gamblers looked up in 
amazement, no where could they see the Juc- 
ky wight; he was gone, nor had any noticed 
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silence, and gazing in raptures on the grand, 
unequalled magnificence of the edifice, *Oh! 
had [ but the riches, how would I surpassall 


that | hehold?’’ he cried, in a transport of mix- 


his departure. The mysterious disappear- | ed delight and jealousy, for his vanity was of 
ance of Everard, excited much alarm, and ma-} a lofty nature, and the bare similitude of an 


ny vague surmises, and preposterous conjec- 
tures were uttered by the surprised gamesters. 
Some stoutly contended that the “devil had 
taken him away;”’ others believed the whole 
a dream, but the reality was not doubted when 
they examined their purses, and ascertained 
that the contents had irrevceably departed. 
They were in the height of the discussion, 
when the door slowly opened, and Everard 
reappeared to them. By some means un- 
known even to himself, he had been translat- 
ed from the room, to an open field, where he 
beheld the disgusting form that had at first 
appeared tohim. ‘Everard,’ cried the form, 
‘‘beware of the gaming table, give back what 
thou hast won!”? The form immediately dis- 
appeared from the presence of the disturbed 
Everard, and he returned to the house from 
which his egress had been so easily perform- 
ed. 

“My friends,” said Everard, seating him- 
self,” Ido not wish to retain the money I 
have won.” ‘This declaration surprised the 
gamblers; “but,’’ continued he, “I merely 
wished to convince you with what ease I could 
drain you; but never, I pray you, ask me to 
give my reasons for refunding the same.” 

‘We never will!” was shouted and loudly 
re-echoed by the several gamesters. 

“Then receive your money.’ Each man 
grasped his ownand thanked Everard kindly. 
«sNever mention this,’’ continued he. 

«We never will!’ was the unanimous res- 
ponse, and ourhero retired from the room in 
good humor. 

He had scarcely touched the steps, leading 
from the house, when a cloud of vaporous 
mist gathered about him. He was totally 
lost for some moments; presently the mists 
which environed him entirely disappeared, 
and he found himself standing on a pebbled 
strand, bounding a mighty river; its current 
was as swift as the vivid lightning of heaven, 
and the reverberated roar of its waters start 
led him from his lethargy. Diamonds in pro- 
fusion were scattered at his feet, whilst here 
and there, the fine gold dust gave a brilliancy 
to the ground. Walking still further on, he 
espied a noble castle, its exterior shone with 
massy gold, impressed with ten thousand re- 
presentations, and figures of many diversified 
sorts, in fact, such a heterogenuos variety, 
of different designs had never before encoun- 
tered the eye of the enchanted Everard. 

“This is all obscurity tomy mind,” said 
he, afier having observed the most profound 
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existing co-equal roused his fears; as he wish- 
ed to remain unsurpassed in that, which was 
to him, the greatest attainment under heaven: 
‘Great riches and great external splendor!” 

Night again drew his mantle over the face 
of fair day, and Everard knew not where he 
could find a place of rest and security. An- 
other hour glided heedlessly away, and dark- 
ness, the most dense, reigned unbroken 
throughoutthe firmament. Our hero feared 
to approach the castle, where such grandeur 
was displayed, and turning to the North, dis- 
covered a large fire, towards which he bent 
his steps, and as he advanced he could distin- 
cuish multitudes thronging to the same spot, 
being attracted, like himself, by the light.— 
The fire increased with composition, sudden- 
ly rolled in waves from its confines, a cave 
from which it preceeded. Each step brought 
the fated Everard nearer to the flames, when, 
to his utter consternation, he felt himself pro- 
pelled by some unknown power into the aw- 
fulelement. He closed his eyes, and inago- 
ny, the most poignant, gave himself over as 
being irretrievably lost. When he re-opened 
them, conceive his suprise! he was standing 
ina beautifully ornamented cavern, in which 
lamps were brightly burning, and music 
the most sweet, was sounding in delicious 
strains, through the spacious interior. Beau- 
ty, vanity, and arrogance were the three pre- 
dominant qualities of those who moved in 
the dance. ‘The castanet rang with the mer- 
ry voices, and inany were engaged in the fairy- 
like dance. The singularity of this amaze- 
ment, excited Everard to laughter, although 
his superiors were there. So soon as this 
sound of merriment escaped his lips, the dan- 
cers vanished in confusion; the music died 
away; the two lustrous Jamps bummed dim, 
and instantly darkness began her sway.— 
Where are now those cheerful faces; those 
beauties; whose charms had riven asunder the 
heartoftheswaint Where isthe light which 
shed its enamelled rays on each fair one’s 
gladdened or pensive cheek? Where is the 
soul animating music? Allhas fled! None 
appear to bring gladness. 

Where is Everard? Alas! Where is he? 
He knew not that himself. Behold him in 
yonder apartment, the walls of which illumin- 
ate the hall; ’tis burnished gold that glitters. 
See! he has yon fair lady’s hand. How 
sprightly he moves in the pleasing waltz!— 
Behold that dark foreboding form, ashe draws 
nigh; he sees his unwary victim, he grasps 
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his arm; that power unnerves it; Everard is | searching. The absence of food did not have 
stricken dumb—he is the victim. any effect on the person of Everard, as’ his 
“Twenty years!” muttered the form in the | mind was too strongly directed towards other 


ear of Everard. objects, so desisting from his labors, he qui- 
“Heavens!” shrieked the now conscious | etly laid down to rest, and soon fell into an 
wretch. 





undisturbed slumber. Dreams or visions did 
All had vanished; Everard remained alone, | not alarm him, and his wayward brain repos- 
and in terror, unaware of his impending fate. | ed in peaceful calmness; but, again, for the 

“Oh God, protect me!” cried he, falling on | fifth time when he awoke, he was in darkness. 
his knees. | He was not appaled at the dreary prospect 


«Mutter not that name within these walls! | with which his mind had teemed, when first 


nay, Whisper it not!” groaned a deep voice | he fell in this uncertainty. He had became 
from the extremity of the cavern. inured to it, and amid such changes rested in 

Everard dared to cast a glance around him; | security. He rose to his feet, and walked 
his stolen boldness bade him be a man, and | onward for nearly a quarter of a mile, when 
again darkness ceased to be. The light of | suddenly his eye caught the glimmering of a 
day shone throughout the extensive cavern; | lamp, toithe hastened, and now, within ten 
the length could not be measured with the eye; | paces of it, he perceived a man of enormous 
its black and gloomy walls portentiously dis- | stature. He appeared abont ten feet in height, 
closed a hidden secret appertaining to its his-| and clothed in complete armor; he looked 
tory. fierce and forbidding; in his right hand he re- 

“In thedays of Roderick, the last cf the | tained a heavy scimetar; in a his left a javal- 
Goths, and previous to his death, only a few ; in, whose touch was instant death. 
years, this cavern was taken possession of, by | Everard gazed with studious austerity upon 
the person of a Moorish king, whose actions ; the warlike man, and as he did so, the iron 
in his own country, had drawn the just ven- | countenance of the giant relaxed into a pleas- 
geance of his people against him, and he was | ing smile, which presented a singular con- 
obliged to fly for safety to this place. Inthe trast with his first contemptuous aspect.— 
course of time, his treasures became exhaust- | When our hero observed this hasty mutation, 
ed, and to support royalty it was deemed ad- | he spoke. ' 
visable to procure money by some means or' *'J'ell me thou mighty man whois thy mas- 
other; good or evil. With the assistance of: ter; or, for whom dost thou guard the en- 
a Moorish magician, the king was enabled to | trance?’’ 
hold converse with the prince of darkness.| The genii, for such was the mighty man, 
The Moor bargained for a supply of money, | cast his eyes upon Everard, and surveying 
granting at the expiration of a certain period, , him sometime he replied, in a voice like the 
his body and those of his deluded followers. | sound of distant thunder. 

In royal splendor lived this king, until his! ‘Who ismy mastersayest thou? I will tell 
time on earth had transpired, and he descend-'| thee. _Him who is my master, is thine; for 
ed to the regions of Pluto, attended by his, him I guard the entrance, thou art destined to 
numerous band of followers, who willingly ac- | enter; therefore pass through, thy presence is 
companied their leige lord, there to amuse | desired!’ 

him when weary of his confinement. To| “Am I free to enter now?” asked Everard, 
commemorate tle past achievements of the | trembling, as the imperious voice finished 
Moorish king, he and his courtiers were per- | speaking. 

mitted to re-visit the cavern, twice a year, to| ‘Enter!”’ replied the genii. 

spend an hourin merry making; atothertimes| The gate swung slowly aside, as if, 
shanaatinn pen perenne area enough “Grieved to find its master kind,” 

This is the history of the cave, and from it, | and Everard was ushered into a splendid pa- 
it seems that Everard was a visitor on the | Vilion, the marble of which was superior in 
night of the regular visit of the Moorish king; , whiteness to the cold snows of the Caucasus; 
and the laugh had unfortunately destroyed he voluntarily shrank back, when he set his 
their mirth, and sent them back, unsatisfied alien foot upon its polished surface, lest he 
with the entertainment of the wished for festal might give offence by soiling it. Soon after, 
night. aman adorned in rich garments was seen 

Everard was struck with amazement, as, walking a short distance away from him. A 
he ineffectually endeavored to discover the glow of pleasantry beamed on his strange 
hidden apartments, where he had beheld so, face, and our hero thought if he were to speak 
much pomp displayed on the previous night. | to him, it would be kindly taken. 

Nothing that had been present then, could; According to custom he advanced, and gain- 
now be seen, and he resigned all further ' ed the front of the stranger; he paused and 
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then made a bow of obeisence. The person 
gazed wistfully at Everard, and said, 

‘Why, Everard, how are you?” 

“Well!” replied he, rejoiced to hear his 
name spoken by a stranger, with whom he 
had not the least acquaintance. ‘But, sir,” 
continued he, “how is it that you should not 
know my name in this secluded spot?” 

“Your name, friend Everard, is familiar to 
my ear.” 

“Yet still 1 know you not!” 

“Look well upon me, try to discern, do 
yoti know me now?” 

“No!” 
\sHetheniber, twenty years!” 

“Twenty years!” Everard suddenly ex- 
élaimed, as these words recalled the past; and 
he felt but too well assured, thathe was stand- 
lng atte the man to whom he had sold him- 
self. 


“Be not alarmed, Everard, these are my | 


domains, which you see, and yonder is my 
castle;” said the amiable personage. 

**Good heaven!”’ cried Everard, as he be- 
held the castle, for its grandeur outrivalled 
the one he had seen onthe river shore. 

The master of Everard, (as wé may proper- 
ly designate him) conducted him to the cas- 
tle; arid in the liall seated him in a Turkish 
chair. ‘This hall was of the largest kind, dil- 
fering very much from any othet which Eve- 
tard liad ever beheld. Its extreme length 
was one hundred and twenty feet; in breadth 
atiout twenty. he carpeting excelled in 
beatity the most elegant. Silken threads in- 
terwoven with fine gold wire composed this 
ornament of the floor. ‘The walls were adorn- 
ed with superiot paintings, exhibiting the ac- 
tions of the knights of chivalry; the whole 
beautifying the representment,{and assisting to 
give a grand outline of true romance to the 
whole delicious scene, as this really was to 
Everard. 

An hour had now glided away, nor did he 
heed tlie progress of it, asitdeparted. At that 
momient the large Hall door, which opened to 
the parlor, swung back, and the merry joyous- 
ness of those within, attracted the attention of 
Everafd from his teverie of pleasure and in- 
ward satisfaction, and he turned to look upon 
those within. Ashe gazed upon them, his 
eye fell upon the person of his master, who 
Veckoned to him, indicating a wish for him to 
enter. Everard unhesitatingly gave a quies- 
cent nod, dnd entered the superb parlour, the 
transpareht picturesque beauty of which ex- 
celled all other displays. The noblest gran- 
dees of Spain were there, and their wives and 
dauithters graced the scene, where beauty re- 
velled. ‘The dancers were numerous, each 
playing their part with pleasantry and humor. 
Ihe supper soon appeared—then a repast of 
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| superior excellence—viands of savory scent, 
| wines of an excellent quality covered the 
|board. The guests were highly delighted, 
| each drank deep potations of the sweet flavor- 
ed liquor. Many noble Dukes rolled upon 
the floor in extacies, tus causing a change in 
the characteristic endowments of the enter- 
tained nobility. Some, instead of enforcing 
obedience, themselves became the represen- 
tatives of the lowly, and showed the action 
of a spirit when degraded; others were quite 
fastidious, who previonsly were the most ec- 
centric beings alive, thus begetting a curious 
| contrast in manners when excited. 





| ‘The pleasures of this vastassemblage were 
| soon put to flight by alow murmuring sound 
| which was heard, and then increasing with 
| gigantic force, it moved swiftly to the festal 
| room, where the guests were, which caused 
| theni to look upon each other with countenan- 
| ces full of dismay. Suddenly a tumultuous 
_ and discordant roar rent the air, as the crash- 
| ing of the castle’s timhers were Hedatd to re- 
verbetate through the hall: Destruction and 
devastation now began their work. The 
beautiful parlor was stripped of its endow: 
ments; the pride of many a Spaniard fell be- 
fore the ruinous hurricane; screams broke up- 
on the blast, which now rushed through the 





intersticies of the wall; death and désolation 
now opened their combined powets, to finish 
the murderous begimmings. Everard was 
powerless, yet he remained unharmed from 
the ravages of the enchanted storm. Groans 
were fio longer heard; silente prevailed; a sin- 
gle lamp shone in brightnéss over the sadden- 
ed scene. Everard was térrifiell, and hasten- 
ed from the room; litt stumbled and fell. He 
was not much hurt, however, and on opening 
his eyes to Beliold the cause of his stumbling; 
he was astonished to find himself in a room, 
the dimensions of which were small, and thé 
light of glorious day streamed around him; a8 
| he rose to leave the place, the door opentd, 
ahd a beautiful girl presented herself. 


_, “A Persian by Juno,” shouted Everard, and 
the beautiful being vanished. Henow gazed 
from the window and much was hesurprised, 
when beneath him he beheld his native city; 
and fearful that a repetition of the dire enact- 
ment, might preclude him from visiting home, 
madly rushed for the door; and descending a 
long flight of stairs he was soon in the street. 
Without meeting asolitary acquaintance, ora 
smile from any, he attained his paternal than- 
sion; his wife met him with a'gladéning smile, 
and cried at his return, “Why Everard, 
where have you been for the three years past?” 

“Three years, do I hear aright?’’ fied he, 
astounded beyond all reason. ‘Tell me, have 
I been absent three years from home, and yet- 
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itseems as but yesterday, that I stood within 
my own doors.” 

“Three long sad years have’ you been ab- 
sent from me and your children.” 

“Indeed! five of the twenty gone forever— 
bnried in the charnal house of time,”’ said Ev- 
‘erard musingly. 

“Of what twenty, Everard,” asked his af- 
fectionate wife, suspecting something to be 
wrong. 

‘Ask me not,” replied he somewhat hasti- 
tily, *’tis not meet that you should know.” 

‘J am satisfied with a refusal, but do not 
appear so dejected; here are your children 
come to greet you, as a long absent father.” 

He kissed his smiling boys, and in a kind 
tone, bade their mother conduct them away, 
and he would see them at the supper table. 
The request wag complied with, and Everard 
was left alone. 

“Five of the twenty years gone, so help me 
Heaven!”’ ejaculated the repentant, as he 
walked a | to and fro in the room.— 
«‘What must | do to retrieve myself from the 
yawning gulf? If prayers will tend to save 
a soul, | will have orisons most holy offered 
for mine.” 

Such were the contending thoughts of Eve- 
‘yard, for he knew not what to do—he saw the 

recipice—the danger was apparent—his 

7a was willing to confront the horrors of 

what was to come; buta power withheld him. 
CuHaprer 111. 

‘Swiftas the lightning he doth come, prepare!’ 

Ministers of various denominations were 
constantly atthe house of Mortimer, praying 
for his welfare here and hereafter; he became 
steady and sedate. He was fearful of every 
thing, contiuually desiring the twenty years 
were fulfilled, that he might know the worst 
which would happen him, He seldom ven- 
tured from the house, presuming that his wa- 
ry and deceptive foe would take him una- 
wares. 

On a conspicuous night, celebrated for its 
romantic appearance, the moon shining bright 
as *Ieicles on Diana’s temple,” and the stars 


were twinkling in the blne vault of Heaven; | 


the fifteen years since Everard’s return had 
just expired; he had risen from offering a fer- 
vent prayer, When to his horror he beheld the 
Joathsome form beside him. Its detestable 
and ghostlike garb caused a shuddering sen- 
gation to cleave his frame with relentless se- 
verity. 

‘“QlvGod! if thou hast pity, save me from 
the p'of a monster—a demon—a devil!” 
cried the now lost Everard, as he felt the un- 
doubted certainty of the horrid fate which 
was held in reserve for him. 

“Callrot on the Most High, thou art lost 
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forever, and past all redemption. Tony 
years have expired, since 1 bargained with 
you for your body. I have come.,to elaim it 
now; and thy promise must be fulfilled!” cri- 
ed the demon, in a tremendous tone. 

“Yes, yes! my body, | will give thee, but 
not my soul; thou hast not any claim to it!” 
exclaimed Everard, almost distracted. 

“Fool that I am! why was it not includ- 
ed?’ muttered the form, disappointed in this 
particular; butdetermined to have. its errand. 

“In a moment of desperation, you did force 
a compliance from me to thy will, consider, 
therefore, and forever take your departure.” 

“Remember, Everard, thy words ere thou 
heard my proposals.” 

“Hence!” cried Everard, maddened until 
his brain reeled with wild and conflicting 
emotions. “If I have spoken aught, ’twas 
when my mind was riven with desponden- 
c y 99 

“Listen, Everard, to what yon once pro- 
claimed, ‘If it dooms me to hell I will agree to 
it.’ ” 

“But heaven knows I have since recanted.”” 

“Thy repentance shall save thee not; and 
now you may take an everlasting adieu of this 
world.” 

“Mercy, mercy!” cried Everard, falling at 
the feet of the form. 

*‘No mercy!” responded the form, without 
the slightest perceptible alteration in tone or 

esture. 

“Then Heaven forsake me not!” he cried, 
in frantic exclarnations; and, as he spoke, the 
|earth opened, a frightful chasm appeared, 
| Everard rapidly descended; the demon grasp- 
| ing his arm firmly, perceiving himself drawn 
| down with such extraordinary force, he utter- 
| ed a scream; the whole scene changed rapid- 
ily, and looking around him, he found him- 
| self seatedin his own house; the truth flashed 
/upon him—the fact is, he had only. been— 
|DREAMING A DREAM. 
| The petspiration flowed from his parched 
_ brow and forehead; so much had he been agi- 
| tated with the visionary trials through which 
_he had passed in the space of three short 
hours—the whole forming the nuinber of 
twenty years! 

Without much difficulty, Everard saw the 
situation in which he was, and must now fall 
to ruin, if he did not change his present course. 
He no longer hesitated, a speedy reformation 
followed, and ten years afterwards, Everard 
Mortimer was the most flourishing man in 
the Spanish dominions. 

Happiness having ultimately contributed 
success and pleasure to the house of Mortimer, 
we will take our leave of them, hoping the 











tale may prove instructive to our readers, we 
say farewell! 
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For le tinal Casket. 
DESULTORY VERSES. 
BY MIS MARGARET G—. 


Dust of my forefathers! long have ye slumber’d 

With Bruce and his host upon Scotia’s plain; 

Since’ the day when brave Wallace his ga)- 
lant troops numbered— 

Since the pibrock was hashed and your hero 
was slain. 


Fall oft has the clarion’s voice o’er the wild 
floods, 

Awoke from their slumbers the noble and 
brave, 

As its shrill notes re-echoed through valley and 
woods, 

To call forth the heroes their country to save. 


Oh, Graham! thou’st fallen, yet still shall the 
glory, 

Which hallows thy dust, shed a light round 
thy tomb, 

And while Wallace’s name is recorded in story 

The uame of brave Graham in honor shall 
bloom. 


O’er the grave where thou sleepest in unbro- 
ken slumbers, 

A daughter in fancy a chaplet shall twine, 

And her harp shall awaken its most plaintive 
numbers 

A requiem of sorrow to chaunt at thy shrine. 


There in dreams I have bent o’er the graves 
of my fathers, 


Where sleep now their bones in the bloomcov-| 


ered glen; , 

O’er whose ashes the clouds and the black 
tempest gathers, 

And the storm-fiend shrieks wild over river 
and fenn. 


Scotia! still dear to my heart is thy heather, 

Where oft in the still gloomy hours of night, 

The Clarion’s voice called thy bands up to- 
gether 

On the green mountain’s verge there to join 
in the fight. 


Yes, Scotia! I love thee, though long since the 
lyres 

Has left thy wild greenwoods all silent and 
lone; 

And the minstrels who wakened thy harp’s 
trembling wires, 

Like the voice of the echo forever is flown. 


Where the wild bounding Clyde rolls its 
white foaming billows, 
All silent and broken, the minstrels have hung 





Their harps on the boughs of,the lone weep- 
ing willows, | 
Where the winds sing thy dirge. on its, wires 
unstrung. 1 
And o’er the deep sea into Inesfoil’s island ; 
la vain fled thy sons from. oppression’s fell 
rod; 
In vain sought they refuge in Erin's, gree 
_., highlands, 
For,they slumber in death ‘neath her grasa 
coyered sod. 


Now far o’er the sea, in the land of the stran- 
ger, 

Where free in the forest the exile may roam, 

Their children have sought out a refuge from 
danger, } 

In the land of the pilgrim! the orphan’s bright 
home! 


Yet, isle of my father’s! isle of the ocean, 
Thy memory shall still with those children 
abide— 
While thy rocks brave the lash of thy tem 
est’s commotion 
Shall thy name, Scotia, deep on our hearts be 
inscribed. 


Still dear to my soul is Columbia’s sweet 
bowers, 

Her forests romantic; each meadow and grove, 

Where free I may fling o’er my lyre the wild 
flowers, 

Or on the green banks of the rivulets rove. 


There once more to wake Scotia’s harp ’neath 
the willow, 

To chaunt its wild strains for those her 
which rest 

Neath the green sward that cumbers their 
dust—o’er whose pillow 

The earth by the rude foot of battle was press’d. 


Where twining, the shamrock and thistlemay 
blossom 

And tee hand of a daughter shall waken the 

Te, 

And ee wood notes shall thrill soft in every 
bosom, 

*Till the cold hand of death shall extinguish 
the fire, 
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Love.—A complaint of the heart growing 
out of the inordinate longing after something 
difficult to obtain. Itattacks persons of both 
sexes, generally between the ages of fifteen 
and thirty; some havebeen known to. have it 
at the age of sixty. 








In youth, children tread on their parent's 
toes; in old age, on their hearts. 
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For the Literary Casket. | through the armed world, and never ask for 
A CHAPTER ON THE AFFECTIONS. quarter from a foe. But soon “a change 


wines | came o'er the spirit of his dream,” and he be- 
In the August number of the Casket, there | came a—fool! not quite so big a one ’tis true, 


is a chapter on the affections, wherein your | as his less fortunate rival, poor Roderigo.— 
correspondent, Rialto, Jr., discourseth most' The ‘green eyed monster’ battened on his 
eloquently on that particular affection or pas- | heart, and he who could not love enough at 
sion, called Love. Perhaps he has experien-| first, ere long could say, “] loved not wisely, 
ced many of the delightful sensations, which | but too well.” 
are said to fill the heart when the boy-god| And there was Romeo, (not he who writes 
makes his throne, and if, in his experience, | in the last Casket, “Oh! if i could butt sea the 
he has ever found the yoke of the bittertyrant | gur/;” but Shakespeare’s hero,) poor foolish 
pleasantto he borne, I hope he will pardon | fellow who “bayed the moon,” and jabbered 
me, if I am so skeptical, as to doubt that | tothe stars his mawkish nonsense; and though 
such is universally the case. at first a sensible young man, the sequel 
Judging from my observation of others, | shews that this same passion, love, did ruin 
iter I wish not to play the egotist in speaking | him, 
rom personal experience,) 1am apt to think,| Beware! my friend Rialto; for I fear me 
after all that has been said and sung in its | much, from the sweet tenor of thy strain, thy 
favor, that the path of love has its thorns, | buckram shield, or to be plain, the wadding 
(and sharp ones too,) as well as the meaner of thy vest, has not been proof against the wi- ‘ 
walk of unimpassioned life. | ly shafts of the mischievous archer; look to 
He speaks of the bliss of Adam, our first | thyself, the symptoms of disease thou mayest 
ancestor, when, as we may imagine him, ex- | deteet in time to substitute a cure, if thou art 
alted upon the mossy brink of some purling| wise. Dost thoy not feel at times, a strange 
stream, at that delightful hour, when the star; sensation ’neath thy buttoned vest, like the 
of evening shed its first beam over a world, | dull fluttering of a prisoned hird?—take care 
just sinking away to rest, he whispered the ,—take care! 1 could prescribe for thee, but 
soft breathings of a pure and devoted heart) will not now; yet, fee me for thy Doctor 
in the ear of the loveliest creation of earth— | when thou would’st be cured. 
an ear too, where flattery had never poured its | 
subtle poison—and through which the soft | : ! 
utterance of every word fell upon a heart | For the Literary Casket. 
which trusted and believed its truth. Such | A SONNET, 
a picture of felicity is enough to make one en- | — 
vy the possessor of the happy garden; doubt- | Written during a small shower of rain, 
less few were his troubles, for he had no ri- | 
vals—there was none with a manilier look, a_ 
blacker beard, or a deeper purse; he was sole | =. : 
prepelome and sovereign lord; and with moth- | Most welcome kindest friend! tho’ very long 
er Eve it was “‘Hobson’s choice.” Ab! Ad-| Thou hast delayed thy visit. It was wrong 
am was a happy fellow! blest above any of | In me, to say that thou wouldst never come 
his male descendants, for doubts and jealou-| _ ‘I’ dance 80 joyous ’round my rural home. 
sies were things to which he was a stranger; | But welcome! O that I could steal a kiss _ 
though if what Milton says be true, he might | From thee, or fold thee in my arms. Inthis 
have found a rival indame Eve herself, when There would be ecstacy of sweetest bliss. ; 
first she saw her image in the glassy stream,| But welcome kindest friend! Dance onin 
that served her as a mirror. I think it is lee, et : 
likely he was careful after, not to let her| And ifI could, I'd join the dance with thee. 
yenture near such places; or if he did, he! My pinks and roses will now fairer be; 
threw a pebble in to mar the true reflection, My shrubs will yield a richer fragrance too. 
and thus make her think she was not half as , And each sweet flower put on a brighter hue. 
pretty as at first she thought; and even now, | But kindest friend, I'd claim a little boon; 
methinks *twould answer a good end to give! Come very often but depart right soon. 
= ages and our dandies too, mirrors a! July, 1842. 
little wa wherein to view themselves. . ; 99 oni 
* But > ot contrast with Adam’s situa- | _ “If Brittannia rules be a ” said — 
tion, that of some others who have followed wee rae ae Cm, wish she’d rule ’em 
him; just think of black Othello—his love | *"@8"- 


was quite a different thing from Adam’s; un- | There is a law suitin Yorkshire, which haa 
til young Cupid got him by the lug, he was run so long, that it takes two men to remem-. 
a blunt old soldier, and could fight his way ! ber when it began. 





Escubapivs. 


—— —— 


BY MISS MATILDA. 
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For the Literary Casket. | qualifications, withal, could command only an 

“MR. SIMON LONG ESQ,” amazing short purse! Be that as it may,it 
bi’ bene is neither here nor there, nor can it materially 

ee affect the narration of the incidents before me. 


“Mr. Stmon Lone, Esg.”’ of your town, the 
hospitable proprietor and landlord of a mag- 
nificent hotel in , but now the peaceably- 
retired denizen of, W burgh, Brooke 
county, Virginia, at the time to which I refer, 
was about thirty-eight years old, and in height, 
six feet, fiye inches and three-fourths; which 
reckoned him, as a good old friend of mine 
but lately remarked, “nearly seven.” Now 
1 am aware, some will think this an exagge- 
ration, and that his actual measurement was 
much Jess. But letthem first remember, that 
the common appellation of my friend was 








One thing, however, 1] confess, Simon did 
possess, but not controul; which, for meas- 
usement in longitudinal feet and inches, was 
not ‘so Jong. It was a withered up, low, 
dwarf wife, with a voice as shrill and grating 
as the well-known harsh sound, produced by 
the filing of a handsaw; and which she had 





the capacity of modifying to a medium be- 
tween a sepulchral whisper, and a sonorous 
vehemence. ‘These unearthly tones, when 
she was enraged, Simon used to know asa 


tion. Down, down it came, and lucky did he 


| mild prelude to a torrent of ruthless vitupera- 


Lone; add to this the innumerable coinciden- | deem himself, could he escape, in such emer- 
ces I could adduce to sustain my assertion, ; gencics, with the loss of china dishes, etc,, 
and I feel confident they will withdraw their | hurled after him, as he burried through the 
uncharitable thought. street door, to the unbounded amasement of 
My worthy hero never suffered the small- his neighbors, and the no small chagrin of the 
est lock of his hair to be shorn off, deeming | scold,at having been foiled jn the execution 
it a flagrant sin, to wear it else than in along, | of her designs. In one of these tantrums, 
swinging queue, which, by delicate preserva- ; her nephew, Tom Markwell, saw her, and af- 
tion, had gained an incredible distance down | terwards told me, he could conceive nothing 
the back. Jt was long. Thenhehadalong, | claiming a resemblance.to her, unless it was 
drawn-out, grave plysiognomy; protruding | a female devil, put in motion by a steam en- 
from which, was a long, over-Roman nose. | gine of enormous power. 
His arms were indeed, long, as you may| Now it may be wondered why Simon ep- 
judge from the wonderful fact, that he could ; dured all this; for surely, no rational man 
stand erect, and, without inclination in the} would bear with the like ignominy, Theso- 
least degree, touch his knees with the extrem- | lution is found here; that, with the exception 
ities of his fingers. Now, none of these, I | of these occasional fits of rage, which usually 





imagine, would have been so exceedingly out ; happened once a week, Mrs. Sabitha Lon 


of place, had he not been the rightful owner 
of such very long legs; and which, by the bye, 
served to produce the most exquisite diver- 
sion fora regiment of Jittle unruly urchins, 
whenever Simon chanced to walk the street. 
These mischievous boys, knowing how im- 
possible it was to irritate him by any of their 
malapart tricks, (so great impositions can our 
favorites practice!) siezed the opportunity 
when Simon was unguarded, and darting be- 
tween his long Jegs, with the velocity and 
smoothness of an eel, soon transformed the 
relative position of poor “Mr. Simon Long, 
Esq.” from a perpendicular to that of a per- 
fect horizontal. Moreover, he hada long 
foot, over which was always drawn along 

ointing boot. In short, take him all in all, 

e was, emphatically, a Long man. Even 
his town lots were ordered toj be  strick- 
en into oblong and parallellogram shapes— 
some affirm, to correspond with his person. 
And the self-same individuals, (but this, I 
have ever been ef the opinion, is a wilful, 
fpalicious, envious, and unchristian misrepre- 
sentation,) have repeatedly asserted in my 
hearing, that the said Simon Long, notwith- 


standing he had such a varjety of truly long. 


was the most noted for cleanliness, and ha 
the neatest, prettiest children, of any house- 
wife in W burgh. But, come athwart. 
the pathway of her inclinations, and wo then. 
to the poor, unoffending husband, if he be 
foundany where in the house. Her offspring 
were treated with a mother’s kindness and 
care; but no matter who was the aggressor; 
on that long-suffering, long pelted husband, 
would Mrs. Long vent her relentless spleen; 
partly in abusive epithets, issuing sufficient- 
ly ‘fast and thick,” to fillan ordinary octa- 
vo volume in the course of three or four hours! 
Simon has been heard tosay, thathe could 
reconcile his feelings to any of her tyrannies, 
were it not that she exercised one of too ag- 
gravated a nature for poor human nature.— 
Early as the earliest dawning of day, Mrs. 
Long would awake her drowsy bed-fellow, tc 
arise and perform all those little etceteras. 
preparatory to breakfasting; after which, she, 
herself, would arise, and partake of the repast 
prepared by her obedient Jord—(save the 
mark!) Instant compliance must be effected, 
else, not unfrequently, he was saved the trou- 
ble of getting out of bed, and had only to 
gather up his bruised tenement from the hard 
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floor. Murmur he dare not, or a worse fate | for, probably the end of, the harmless man. 
might befal him. So he implicitly obeyed | ‘Thinking it hig’ time to descend the stairs, 
the tnandate of his kind spouse, and then re-| he wiped the perspiration from his brow, with 
tired to some’ remote corner of the building, | his old, ragged, cotton handkerchief, and 
bemoaning his bitter, joyless condition, till | strode a few steps to the stairs, where he en- 
such time as h's better half should be pleased | countered the flashing eyes of his amiable Sa- 
to appear in the dining room. ' bitha, in statue—like speechlessness riveted 
One morning likethe furegoing, Simon had | to the spot. 
the misfortune to be awaked from sleep, bya! ‘Theindefinable terror of thatawful moment, 
heavy fall; and found that the feet of his bo- Ihave heard him say, he gan never forget. 
som companion had kindly assisted him over| Unable to move, or speak, he remained mo- 
the bed railing. The usual unsparing anathe-' tionless for some time in fearful suspense, 
mas were bestowed, accompanied with 4 tri- looking, every minute, for the hated word that 
ple number of commands; the succumbing | should open the floodgates of wrath, and pat 
husband faithfully performed all that he could | in motion, that engine of heartless aaledie- 
remember, and then repaired to his retreat, to , tion. 
ruminate over his deplorable state. | ‘So, instead of righting up the kitchen,” 
“Never, never!” said he, ‘was mortal man | shouted the virago, in a voice, and attitude 
so completely tyrannised over, rough shod! | several removes from the agreeable, “you have 
Not a man on earth but what has some com- | bundled off here, to sit bellowing like a child, 
fort of his life! Mine is worse than a dog’s! | just because you have a few turns of work to 
What a fool I was, when courting Sabitha,|do! God help the lazy man!’ So saying, 
to promise her a life exempt from all kinds of | she turned her back, and hurried swiftly be- 
work—to keep her as a queen—to attend her | low. 
as a page—to love her with unremittingardor| Simon Long was stupified! He had ex- 
till death, &c. &c. merely for the sake of her | pected thatevery beat of his pulse would be 
hand! “A pretty life I lead, forsooth! Other | the last, till some missile of anger had been 
husbands are snoring off their hours yet with | hurled athis devoted head. It did not come! 
their spouses, while I, like a felon, am driven | She had departed, leaving him unharmed.—— 
through fear, for refuge, to a corner in the | What invisible powerhad stayed her arm?’ 
garret! O dear, what shall I do? Myreso-| “I suspect,” thoughtfully muttered he, 
lution is taken,”’ continued he, after a long in- | nevertheless, itis but the momentary calm of 





terval of silence; his face brightened up, as 


with a peculiar shrug, and a disdainful cant 


the tempest, till it collect its demon forms for 
| greater devastating violence.” 


of his-head, he added:—*I’ll solicit counsel! Shortly after breakfast, he stealthily ab- 
of Philips—Sam Philips, who wedded Susan | sconded from the house, like a truant school- 
Langhorne, my companion in youth, whom | boy, and stopping with no one, he hasted 
I should have married. Ican form some plau-| swiftly forward, not self-secure enough to 
sible conjecture, too,”’ said he, smilingly, “of | break freely, till he had disclosed the whole 
the manner of advice 1 shall receive. And | of his trouble to, and asked the sincere, can- 
follow it I will,” with much energy, “in spite did, impartial advice of his friend Dr. Samuel 
of man, or devil—or wife! On the pledged | Philips. 
word of Simon Long, I drag life no longer.| “My dear sir,’? commenced this singular 
Heaven help the man, subservient toan unfeel- | son of Esculapius, (for, infact, he had a smat- 
ing wife!” and poor Simon, heart-sick, hid | tering of Materia Medica,) “had you ransack- 
his face in his palms. | ed creation clean over, you could not have 
Mrs. Long had suspected that all was not | made a more injudicious selection for counsel. 
tight, from the prolonged silence prevailing | Instead of Mrs. Philips being all gentleness 
in the house; so rising softly from the bed, in| and love,as you think, it is my sad lot to be 





her morning gown, and stocking feet, she | 
noiselessly proceeded up stairs, reaching the 

door of the retreat room, which stood ajar, 

just in time to catch Simon’s last, piteous 

exclamation. Having dropped his head, Si- 
mon did not perceive the worthy matron, as 
she-stood in the half-open door, and listened 
to the involuntary effusions of his overflow- 
ing heatt—heard him bewail his utter inabil- 
ity to render satisfaction to a termagant wife; 
lament his total destitution of happiness; but 
happily, did not hear his projected plan of ad- 





vice—asking, orit might have been far worse 


yoked witha being as unmanageable as Satan, 
extravagant as Caligula, and with less hno- 
manity than Nero. My serious opinion is, 
that the terrific cnrse pronounced against 
Adam’s posterity, was the legalizing their hy- 
menial connexion with crooked ribs. Itis a 
universal evil upon the masculine part of 
mankind. Your description of Mrs. Long 
would be any thing but engaging—Susan’s 
would be more disfigured, However, what 
think you of the proposition of an exchange 
of wives—say fora week or ten days—till we 
get initiated into their ways, tempera, &c.” 
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“I's in the superlative degree, good!” 
shouted Simon, elevated at the prospect of a 
release from a kitchen despot. But achange 
came over his features as he hung his head 
in evident distress, murmuring;--"*But what 
will Sabitha say to this?” 

‘Well, well, then,’’ resumed Philips, not- 
ing the perplexity of the other, ‘take another 
expedient, Suppose we turnin, and unceas- 
ingly exert ourselves for the utmost pleasure 
of these two scolding mistresses; humor all 
their whims; gratify all their fancies, desires 
and propensities-—in fine, be. the perfect beau 
once more, for the term of one week, andif no 
reformation engue, let’s both catch up our pur- 
ses, and take a nocturnal siing.”’ 

“Why, bless your soul, Philips, for some 
half-a-dozen years, have I not practised this 
same method, and what’s the result? Why, 
I’ve been progressing astonishly, amazingly, 
—~all down hill , though,”’ growled Simon 
through his teeth, at the remembrance of for- 
mer days. ‘And as for my purse, it’s safe 
enough, under lock and key—kept by my 
very amiable ensample of connubial felicity!” 

**As a Jastand sure resort then,” loudly vo- 
ciferated Philips, foaming with rage, at the 
near approximation of Simon‘s case to his 


own, “let’s administer an effective dose of 


corrosive sublimate to them, and put to Tex- 
as. 

‘Hush! hush!” interrupted Simon, hearing 
a sharp noise inan adjoining room. Philip's 
face suffused with a deepest red; and the other 
gentleman, thinking it not prudent to remain 
longer, picked up his hat and walked musing- 
ly home, pondering on the most proper course 
to pursue in future, being in no qualified 
mood for the pranks of the street-brats, as they 
slid between his legs, frequently coercing 
“Mr. Simon Long, Esq.” to measure with 
his back, prostrate on the hard flags, the wel] 
known six feet, fiveinches and three quarters. 

Mrs. Long met him with no more affabili- 
ty than was wont, and as she spent thatafter- 
noon with Susan Philips, he occupied the 
same time in close deliberations, which termi- 
nated as begun—in indecision. One conelu- 
sion, though, he did arrive at, which was, 
moreover a correct one; that it was well en- 
ough he did not become the legal lord of Su- 
san Langhorne, and that, so far as he could 
judge, (taking Sam. Philip’s word for it,) Sa- 
bitha was not much worse, if any, than many 
others. 

Simon’s better half returned in the evening, 
with benignity beaming from{het countenance, 
heightened still more by repeated, heart-cheer- 
ing smiles. Lenity, on every hand, was 
shown to him; and, before many days, it was 
all, when addressing the once—‘+l.ord help 
the lazy man!" now, ““My dear Mr. Long,” 
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&c. From that day, the Messrs. Long and 
Philips never had occasion to repine at their 
*sad"’ lots, but have, ever since, lived in the 
uninterrupted enjoyments of reciprocated love. 

The cause of this pleasing transition can be 
traced here. Mrs. Susan Philips being in an 
adjacent apartment, at the time that her hus- 
band and his friend, held their memorable 
consultation, in which the corrosive sublimate 
was seriously introduced by the former, had 
applied her ear to the key-hole with sach un- 
suspected success, a8 to overhear the entire 
contah; ending, when she started aghast at 








the last “resort” of the poor man, and made 
a slight rumpus, as she made a precipitate, 
headlong deseent over the back of a chair. 
Terrified, and half frantic, she laid the whole 
colloquy before her visiter that same afters 
noon. The most feasible plan was adopted, 
to prevent the taking of the prescribed **dose;” 
and the consequent loss of their lives; an out- 
line of which may be gathered from Mrs, 
Long’s conduct towards her ‘sterner one,” 
on her return, that eve, which continued 
changeless from that time. 

It was understood between the two ladies, 
that, at the expiration of a certain specified 
period, the agreement should beeome null and 
void. ‘That time came, but so materially had 
things altered for the better, in both families, 
in husbands and wives—they experienced 
such a degree of contentment, that, simultan- 
eously, they entered into a verbal contract for 
life, which, lam happy to say, has never 
been violated by either. 








“Samuel,’* said Simon one day to his eldest 
son, then not altogether beardless; “Samuel, } 
have once or twice given you the details of 
wy former, miserable life. Letithe asolemn 
warning to you. Never strive to appear in 
the eyes of any female, more than you really 
are. Should they express an admiration for 
your person, never let it inflate you with # 
false pride. And, above, and foremost of all, 
never, never make a single promise to the la- 
dy love for whose hand you are aspiring; for, 
should you be deceived as I was, it is ten 
chances to one, but that you die a joyless 
wretch, ere half your days are numbered.— 
My restoration, | count a complete miracle.— 
It can be denominated nothing Jess.”’ 





“If,” says Hoffman, a celebrated German 
physician, ‘there is innature aremedy which 
deserves the name of universal, it is, in my 
opinion, pure cold water. ‘The use of it is so 
general, and so necessary to us all, that we 
can neither live, nor preserve our bodies sound 
and healthy, without it, It is nature’s best 
| medicine.”” 
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THE STORM. 


BY THE RURAL BARD. 


*Twas calm and pleasant. 
from his 
Merid’an throne poured downward a wide 
floed 
Of golden radiance; and scattered oer 
The fields. In thecoo} locust shade, the kine 
Lay sleeping. ’Round them snowy lambkins 
frisked 
Playfully. Like the memory of the past— 
The tiny leaves vibrated modestly— 
As rustled gently by the soft sweet breeze. 
A little ominous something black appeared 
High in the west. Like the assassin dark, 
Of midnight hour, in Cyathias mellow light 
Seen wandering onward, with a gloomy look, 
To where his victim sleeps; it mounted up 
Thesky—and spread, and thickened and grew 
fierce: 
Quickly ’twas followed by a thousand more, 
Still each one fiercer than the last. ‘hey came 
And marshalled in such thick array, that soon 
The whole broad West was covered witha 
pall 
Of fearful gioomy darkness. 
And blacker grew. 
And there was startling streaks 
Of red wild lighVning sporting in the sky; 
And there mad thunders too, in ringing peal 
More deadly than the cannon roar of wwice 
‘Ten thousana loud resounding battle fields, 
Burst through the frighted air, and high rolled 
on 
In pomp majestical, Earth felt the shock 
And mutt’ring gave a deep response to Hea- 
ven’s 
Unequalled voice. 
O! it was fearfully 
Terrific, that wild storm! But yet’twas sweet, 
Surpassing sweet unceasingly to gaze 
Upon those swiftiy fleeting clouds, and see 
‘Them mix and seperate and through the air 
Chase each other. ‘lhatforked stream of fire 
Seemed beautiful; and that grand solemn voice 
Was pleasant. 
Thus I gazed and sweetly mused, 
When suddenly a flash shot through the air 
And a sharp deafning sound fell on my ear. 
Stuned and half lifeless | regainad my feet, 
But, lo! the “sturdy oak,”’ that firmly stood 
Three hundred years, all shattered, near me 
lay 
Prostrate on the ground. The herds affrighted 
fled; 
And thro’ the air wild screaining flew the birds. 
Oh! then my heart beat strangely; and my 
brain 


The bright sun 


Still it spread 





— 














Reeled like a drunken man. Sad thoughts and 
strange 

Like images but indistinetly seen 

In morning mist, rushed o’er my trouled mind. 

That fearful storm has passed long years ago. 

The ever busy hand of hoary time 

Has covered each deep trace it left. And save 

The mem’ries of a few, there would remain 

Nothing to tell that it had come or gone. 


Now for the moral of my song. 

The world 
Is beautiful and smiles serenely gay, 
Of joys full and profuse. Anon the storm 
Comes frowningly; and tremblingly we gaze 
With terror mingled with delight. Itstings 
And passes on. But strange! we soon forget, 
Nor learn sobriety by former pangs. 


Oh! when will mankind learn to think and act 

Aright? To view the hand Omnipotent 

In all earth’s wonders; and by Natnre’s voite 

Admonished often, learn to love their God? 
Canonsburgh; July, 1842. 
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VARIATION IN FEATURES. 

In what extreme confusion must the world 
for ever have heen, but for the variety which 
we findto exist in the faces, the voices, and 
the handwriting of men! No security of per- 
son, no certainty of possession, no justice be- 
tween man and fan, no distinction betweefi 
bad, friends and foes, father and child, hus- 
band and wife, male and feriale. All would 
be exposed to malice, fraud, forgery, and last. 
But now man’s face can distingulsh him in 
the light, his voice in the dark; and his hand- 
writing can speak for him though absent, and 
be his witness to all generatiotis. Did this 
happen by chance? or is it not nianifest, as 
well as an admirable indication of divine su- 
perintendence?—Derham. 








A QUAKER ANSWER. 

‘Martha, does thee love me?’ asked a Qua- 
ker youth of one at whose shrine his heart's 
holiest feelings had been offered up. 

‘Why, Seth,’ answered she, ‘we are com- 
manded tolove another, are we not?’ 

‘Ay, Martha; but does thee regard me with 
that feeling the world calls love?’ 

‘I hardly know what to tell thee, Seth. I 
have greatly feared that my heart has beenan 
erring one. I have tried to bestow my love 
onall, but 1 have thought that thee was get- 
ing rather more than thy share.’ 





‘Bob I understand you areon a ériisé after 
Dick tocowhide him.’ *Yes—} ani off ona 
WHALING expedition.’ 
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THE LITERARY CASKET. | cause we labored under the delusion that the 
_| students possessed an extra portion of intel. 
lect; but because of them enjoying peculiat 
‘facilities for acquainting themselves with 


facts, relative to those subjects which they 
Brown's Address before the students of Jef- | proposed to discuss. Indeed, on leaving the 


ferson College, on July 4th, and from a hasty | church, we felt that nothing had been said to 
perusal, we are enabled to say, that it is re- | impress itself on our minds, save &n assertion 
plete with good sentiments and moral instruc | yseq by R. B. Cannon, that “the history of 
tion; and will compare with any of that gen- | man presented a tissue of fraud and vice,” which. 


PITTSBURGH, SEPTEMBER, 1842. 











We have received a copy of Professor 














tleman’s former productions. 





We were present at the commencement ex- 


ercises of the students of the Western Univer- | 
sity, at the Ist Presbyterian Church, on Mon- | 
day the 9th ultimo, and were much pleased | 

| 





is so preposterously untrue, that its absurdi+ 
ty could not but cause us to remember it, 





EDUCATION IN THE U. STATES. 
It has been said that we are an eduonted 
people, and the remark is no doubt true, for, 


to witness so large a concourse of our citizens | as a people we are educated, at least rela- 


in attendance. 


| tively to other nations. 


But there is still 


The students performed as follows, viz:— room for extensive improvement. Indeed, 


OraTIONS. 
The perpetuity of our Government, 


:, J.G. Brown. 
The study of History, 


The Beauties of Nature, J. Dodds. 
Hope, J.S.Irvin. 
American Genius, H. K. Lusk. 


Free Agency of Man, 
Man’s superiority over the irrational Creation. 
D. H. Pollock. 


The Classics. W. J. Rose. 
Immortality of the ScuJ, M. H. Wilson. 
Valedictory, Josiah Hutchman. 


We will not enter into a lengthy criticism 
on these performances, but will content cur- 
selves with remarking, that with but few ex- 
ceptions, the exercises were little, ifany bet- 
ter, than what might be nightly seen and 
heard at the varions debating societies in our 
city and vicinity. Lusk, Rose, and Brown, 
are these exceptions--and, yet we will not 
award to them an unqualified approbation.— 
The subject, or matter contained in the address 
of Mr. Rose was of a superior order; but the 
unpleasant manner of his delivery, occasion- 
ed we presume by not committing his piece as 
it should have been,"prevented him from giv- 
ing that effect to his performance, which the 
sentiments advanced would have done, had it 
been otherwise. 

On the whole we felt dissatisfied—not be 











| the number of persons in the United States 


| who cannot read and write, is almost incredi- 
i ble. 


R. B. Cannon. | 369,000 free white persons in the country un- 


According to the last census there are 


able to read and write. Oh! that our philan- 
thropists would bestow mote of their time and 
attention to the education of these unfortunate 


R. W. Oliver. | persons, instead of seeking heathen lands to 


exhibit their charity, 

It appears from a report recently mde by 
the Senate committee of the Legislature ef 
Pennsylvania, that the whole amount appros 
priated to Colleges, Academies, and Female 
Seminaries for the present year, is $54,900, 
and to Common Schools $393,197, making in 
all $448,007. The Committee ate of opinion, 
it would be better to allow every district to 
provide its own means of education, until the 
state be paid, and a fund created for the pure 
poses of Common Schools. They, therefore, 
recommend a suspension of the approptiation, 








By a recent report of our Anti-Slavery men, 
it appears that there are now 104 slaves in 
Pennsylvania; of these, 54 are in Chester, 21 
in Mifflin, 3 in Union,2 in Adams, 2 in 
Berks, 2 in Franklin, 2 in Philadelphia, 2 in 
Washington; and in the counties of York, 
Green, Fayette, Luzerne and Westmoreland, 
1 each. 
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The expenses of our government from 4th | ‘“Aurrep,” “Byron, Jr,” “THe Rippie,”’ 


March, 1841, to March 4th, 1842, wereas fol- 
lows, viz. Civil, Miscellaneous, and Foreign 
intercourse, $6,292,211 56; Military $13,- 
635,411 95; Naval $6,300,592 95; Treasury 
Notes and. the old funded debt $7,058,157 O1. 
Total $33,266,403 47. 





River water, it has heen said, contains 
about 28 grains of solid matter to every cubic 
foot; hence such a river as the Rhine carries 
to the sea every day 145,980 cubic feet of sand 
or stone. 


On the 21st of May last, the Bank of Eng- 
land had in circulation £17,795,000. 








A gentleman in Tennessee has discovered 


a process by which to make candles from | 


Lard: He says they shed light equal in bril- 
liancy to the spermaceti candles, and can be 
furnished 50 per cent cheaper. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We are relnctantly compeled to omit in this 
issue, the story of **Z'he Recreant made virtu- 
ous and Happy.” Our friend, “S. Y.” may 
rest assured, however, that it will appear in 
eur next. 

Will our correspondent “ Y.” favor us with 
an interview? 

“THR LAST OF THE FAMILY,’’ a tale of much 
interest, by Nemo, will appear in our next. 

Some verses entitled ‘*7'he friends of early 
years,” by “Victoria,” contains too many im- 
perfections to justify usin giving them a place 
in the Casket. 


We have received a number of communi- | 


eations from distant correspondents, who 
have omitted paying the postage. This isa 
direct violation of our Terms; and we would 


| ««ARNonicus,” and many other communica- 


tions which we cannot notice, are consigned 
to the barrel. 
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For the Literary Casket. 


“‘Poems Moral and Religious, by Benjamin 
Smith, Pittsburgh, 1842.” 


“Tt likes us well; 

} And at our more convenient time, we’ill read, 
Answer, and think upon this business; 

| Meantime we thank you for your well-took 
labor.”’—SHAKSPEAR. 





The poets of America may now dismiss the 
| tuneful nine.” Bryant may hang up his 
| melodious harp—Halleck never again attempt 
| to sing the witcheries of a**Fanny,” or the 
| glories of a “Marco Bozarris,”—Galagher 
| wake no more lays of “the green, the glorious 
| West.” Simms withdrew from publication 
| his “Dream of Life,’—Benjamin Smith of 
| our own city, has rosined his bow and woke 
‘immortal melody. And ere long, like around 
| the bard of old, we perhaps may have the no- 
| velty of seeing, assembled about him in the 
| Streets, the venerable oaks that cover the hills 
in view, dancing, peradventure, a hornpipe to 
his sprightly minstrelsy. And you the young 
and romantic, if your midnight dreams have 
not already been changed to a pleasant slum- 
ber by the undying tones of the enchanting 
bard, and you transported, fairy-like, as it 
were, on the pinions of the zephyr-spirit to 
the golden regions of his fancy, such may be 
| your fond anticipations. And if you have not 
| ere this, laid aside yonr “latest novel;”’ sneer- 
| ed at the enchantments of Bulwer and Scott; 
| spurned the burning pathos of Byron, expect 
| to do it; the poet in question is irresistable, au 
fait, in holding converse with the gods, 

| Mr. Smith’s “Poems Moral and Religious,’ 
| aceidentally fell into our hands the other day, 





, and after a cursory perusal, we were led to 
| the enquiry, what might have been his motive 
_in their publication. Who Mr. Smith is, we 
| know not, but we have discovered a sufficien- 
| cy in the perusal of the volume to warrant us 
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way to those neglectful correspondents, that ina free expression concerning it. And to 
hereafter, all communications not Post Parn | do this the better, we ask the attention of the 
will be sent tothe ‘dead letter office,’ endorsed , Teader to a few passages. So, “to begin at 
“Rerusep.” | the beginning,” we begin at the “Inrropuc- 


re 43 n’ . | TIoN,” which by the way, so truly song-full 
The lines to ‘Mary’? possess many poeti- | was the author, he disdained letaohesieties 


eal qualities; but they should be re-written | rhymes and himself through any thing short 
with more care. | of the the heroic measure ot Homer. Listen 
Many valuable communications which can- | to the glory of his strain. 


PALE ‘To come before the public and proclaim 
not be noticed in this number, willbe attended | Truths that are popular,there’s tow will blame; 
to in our next, | 


For popularity is like a flood 
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That few withstand—there’s but a few that 
would; 

Hence, if it grace the tuneful poet's lays, 

The few are silent, while the mass give 


praise.” 


So he goes, sublime as an organ grinder, 
until some three or four score Jines are driv- 
elled out under the head of an ‘introduction.’ 
And after he is done thus bowing in himself 
and his glorious muse, instead of conjectur- 
ing at what it all amounts to, we would much 
rather refer the curious reader to the article 
itself. There is no portion of heaven and 
earth he does not visit. Around, above, bey 
low, alike away he speeds upon his Pegas- 
sus, swifter than the winds; nor as he “up- 
ward tends,” could a Milton keep in sight of 
him, or a Newton dream of the existence of 
space he travels throuvh. But hear how he 
closes his celebrated “Introduction.” 


«An humble effort; but designed to be 

A faithful transcript of thy love to me. 

sincere 

Nor scorned in Heaven, though little noticed 
here.” 


So we understand Mr. Smith’s poems area 
faithful transcript of God's love to him, not 
“scorned in Heaven,” but (as he would per- 
haps have usinfer) literally sung there by the 
bright inhabitants!!! Consequently, if such 
is the fact, we will all at once agree that Mr. 
Smith is a great and unrivalled poet. For 
if sublimity, the characteristic attribute of a 
Herculean son of song, consists in high soar- 
ing, it is easy to conceive how the author 
knows in what manner his **poems” are re- 
ceived above. 

But to conclude respecting the’ “Introduc- 
tion,’”? we would advise Mr, Smith to havea 
few legible copies struck on parchment or 
some other durable material, and have them 
sealed up, with directions to his Executors, 
for their careful and faithful preservation; with 





the hope that they might fall into the hands of | ceptable to the public? 


some future Byron, and serve him/as a desid- 
eratum upou which to write asecond “Vision 
of Judgment.” 

After thrusting into the face of the reader, 
“Stanzas from an uncle,” beginning 


“J’m bound for India’s distant shore 
Where often times I’ve been before,” 


and another scrap or two, equally remarkable 
for sublimity and pathos, he presents us with 
what he entitles **A Sonnet,’’ in which he 
has doubtless taken Rouse’s version of the 
psalms of David for his model. Lines 8s, 
68, and amounting to four stanzas, or sixteen 
lines! Such is a specimen of our poet’s **Son- 
nets.” What a pity his fame had not gone 
abroad in the land at an earlier day, that Da- 


[na the great architect of this order of little 

{poem might have been benefitted by his in- 
‘genious wisdom, and discovered the bea 
_of his favorite poem in sixrrEn Lines!!! flow- 
ing as harmoniously as 

' “Old Grimes is dead that good old soul,” 

| Un Sonnet sans dcfaut vaut seul wn long poeme, 

| Mais en vain mille autours y pensant arriver; 

| A peine + Boieeau. 

| And next comes *“ A Nosegay presented to 
a female friend.” If said **Nosegay” was 
certainly accompanied with the lines, his dul- 

: cinia was enraptured without a doubt. 

“These roses, Margaret, truly shed 

A fragrance pure as dew.” 


What a striking figure? Ifthey had been 
what the Dutch girls inthe country call Fuehle 
| met nicht, what in his exuberapce of simile 
| might he not havecompared their gestank to. 
| Reader, if you are done laughing, we will 
inow beserious. Mr. Smith disdains to write 
'reason; and with him rhyme is out of the 
‘question. Surround,” he rhymes with 
| *down’’—**god” with “bed” —*shame”’ with 
| *obtain’”—*dumb” with tongue.” Butwhy 
| pause to notice sneh stupidity? Does the 
scribler of **Poems moral and religious’’(?) 
know that Walker, author of the *Critieal 
Pronouncing Dictionary,” is likewise author 
of a “Rhyming Dictionary?” We would re- 
commend it to his attentive perusal that he 
may know what legitimate rhymes are, before 
he again commits the sin of poetising. And 
that he may likewise know something of the 
different kinds of verse, which he has eri 
pled so, ina vain attempt at authorship, we 
would advise him to look over Crow’s Trea- 
ties on English Versification, that he may at 
least be acquainted with the mechanieal 
part of ‘‘musical converse.” But suppos- 
ing the poems before us, were devoid of the 
defects already pointed out, would they be ac. 
As well. might we 
ask would a yarn of idle words, without ima. 
gery, energy, or any thing else of interest, be 
sot Is the author so stupid as not to know 
that poetry is any thing else than measured 
lines, gingling at their terminations? Does 
he know poetry is imagery and high toned 
feeling expressed in the most graphic and at 
the same time, simple language, striking the 
imagination of the reader with the vividness 
of life, as on the canvass. 

What then were Mr. Smith’s motives in 
publishing his stupid trash? Did he suppose 
the public of Pittsburgh whom we judge, he 
comes among as a squatter, were as dull, ig- 
norant, and illiterate as himself, thathe might 
impose his stuff upon them with impunity? 
Or does he really believe himself to be a great 
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poet—a little poet, or any kind of a poetat all, 
and werthy of patronage. No doubt; and he 
in the infatuation of his glorious muse, suppo- 
ses the laurels of immortal renown already 
encircling his brow! 

Perhaps he may plead poverty as his mo- 
tive, like Kaine, a celebrated cotemporary.— 
That will be no apology. The thunder-roll- 
ing numbers of Byron would scarcely warrant 
a publication; and the consequence is, Mr. 
Smith would either loose in the undertaking, 
or the printer would be short of his fee. it 
then, the author of “Poems moral and religi- 
ous,” bea man of common intelligence, we 
ean find no excuse whatever, for his base im- | 
pudence and effrontery. Did he suppose his 
volume would take the place of Hemans or 
Heber, Pollock or Milton. Or did he reckon 
his hymns were destined for church service, | 
and wonld ,eventually supercede Watts or ' 
Rippon? | 

n the spirit of friendship we would say to | 
Mr. Smith, throw aside your gospel idiotisms | 
and spend your time in a more useful way.— | 
Remembering at the same time, that pithy line | 
from Horace, on every school-boy’s lips, too ! 
hacknied to insert, but not more common than 
true, respecting the constituents of a poet.— 
For though you may not have met with any 
one heretofore, friendly and candid enough to 
advise you as we do, you must not suppose 
that it was because there was nothingin your | 
volume ridiculous and Jaughable, but rather, | 
that there was an absence of real friendship | 
among your readers. For ‘twho is more our | 
friend than he that tells us of our faults.” 
Sumite materiam vestris, qui scribites acquam 
Viribus; et versate diu, quid ferre recusent, 
Quid valeant humeri. Cui lecta potenter cui 

res, 
Nec fecunda deserat hunc, nec lucedus ordo. 
Hor. Art. Por. 
P. 


| 
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For the Literary Casket. 


REMINISCENCES OF PITTSBURGH. 


BY S—. Y—. 


But now those days are past and gone, 
New objects fast appear, . 

The forest wild is Pittsburgh now, 
No ancient scenes are here. 


True, indeed, those days are past, yea! 
gone forever, buried with the actions perform- 
ed at their dawning; all that was, is not now. 
The immense uncultivated forest, has yielded 
to the woodman’s axe; the lofty: oak has fal- 
Jen, its trunk has been washed from our shores, 
by the mighty and impetuous current of the 


a es 


selves to be carried out into the delightful 
scenes of the past; and what a beautiful con- 
trast is presented to the eye, as it roams amid 
the stately forest, and marks the prowling 
sons of the greenwood, intent upon the execu- 
tion of some vast design—then gradually float 
back to the present, and blend the hum of the 
forges with the silence of the forest of other 
days, that swelled in green grandeur along 
the pebbled shores, and what a feast for the 
imagination is presented. ‘To the river might 
We not sing. 

“Transparent water swiftly thou dost flow, 
Along the pebbl’d bottom now we see 

The finny tribe all swimming to and fro; 
And prow their silver sides upturned to thee. 
Long years ago thy placid bosom bore, 


| The bark canoe of some wild Indian chief, 


Moving along with quick dip-oar, 
And singing now—their heart’s relief!" 
Years ago, the pellucid stream that rolls in 
majestic splendor by our city, sustained the 
war bark of the red man of the forest, whose 
deeds of unparalled rapine and terror, struck 
the beholder with sensations of the most hor- 
rid kind, impressing upon the hearts of those 
who had sought for a home in the luxuriant 
valley of the West, the most direful presenta- 
tions of suffering from Indian torture, exposed 
as they were to all its torments from the ruth- 
less foeman. 


‘But time with desecrating hand has ta’en, 

The pride of that once great and warlike race, 

And strew’d their forces on the sun beat plain. 

The white man’s brow is calm—fears fly 
apace!” 

The very ground that our peaceful city now 
occupies, was once stained with the crimson 
blood of the “long knife!” ‘lhe reminiscen- 
ces of our childhood can bring to mind some 
of the innumerable and bloody incidents of 
the past, which remain unrecorded, save in 
the recollections of those who participated in 
the scenes and fights, with the brawny, tho’ 
intrepid warrior. ‘The hunting grounds of 
the savages have been ruthlessly trodden by 
the white man—the innovation was rapid— 
the Indians, were exterminated. 

Within the city but few memorials remain, 
to point out the existence of the sons of the 
forest—there is, however, a singular memen- 
to existing—its venerable and antique appear- 
ance excites awe in the contemplative mind. 
This object is the old, the renowned Fort Du 
Quesne, once the stronghold of the French 
and Indians, whose predatory excursions a- 
gainst the whites, lives in the remembranco 
of the historian, but more deeply in that of 
those who reside within the precincts of the 








tiver, that rolls along the verging hills which 
-. pound its limpid waters. But permit our, 


romantic grounds. 
Tobe contiqued. 
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For the Literary Casket. beautiful indeed, and her pp was height- 

aooae' inn > ened by all that wealth could procure to adorn 

AN IMPRESSIVE STORY. | it. When Maurice thought cf all the luxury 
«Who is that the ladies were speaking of,” | that surrounded her, his proud spirit shrank 
asked young Morton, of hia friend. Henry Sel- | from the contrast his simple home presented, 
den, as they left the house of Mr. De Haven, | and while he meditated the demon of ambi- 
where they had been making-a morning call. ‘tion entered into his heart, and he vowed to 





“A young man well known to the cirele in 
which the Miss De Haven’s moved,”’ was the 
reply. ‘One who might have beenan orna- 
ment to society, as he was the pride of his 
family; their hopes were all centered in him 
—he was the idol of his parents and indeed 
of every member of his family. But his sto- 
ry is a sad one and ought on!y to be told asa 
warning to thosein similar circumstances.— 
Fully, indeed, does it prove the inability of 
the human mind to resist temptation, when 
when unrestrained by religious principle.” 

“I should like to hear it,’’ said young Mor- 
ton, ‘so let us turn into the square, where we 
shall be more free from interruption than 
in this crowded street.’’ Accordingly they 
bent their steps towards the place designated, 
one intently listening, while the other related 
the story of one, whose memory was sad to 
those who had loved him. 


‘Maurice Welden, as I have said, was the 
idol cf his family; nature had given him a 
form endowed with every manly grace; and in 
intellect he ranked high. Many a fond heart 
predicted for him future years of fame. His 
sister, above all others sighed for his happi- 
ness—her very existence seemed hound up in 
this brother—yet she too was ambitious for 
him. Her love would have placed him on 
the very piniacle of fame. For some years he 
bid; fair to realize all the anticipations of his 
friends. He was, whenlI first became ac- 
quainted with the family, about twenty, clerk 
in an extensive house in Market street, and 
high in the confidence of his employers—who 
from time to time, promoted him from one 
station of trust to another, till he attained the 
highest rank next topartner. Indeed, so un- 
bounded was the confidence of the firm in his 
integrity and business talents, that they had 
determined when he became of age, to offer 
him a situation as partner. ‘This was the sit- 
uation of Maurice Welden, when I first knew 
him, Often did I think his lot one to be en- 


vied, for in addition to all the advantages 1| 


have narrated, he has woed and won the af- 
fections of a beautiful girl, one whose friends 
were among the proud aristocracy, who even 
in ourrepublican land, scornto mingle with 
those who have no claim to their high posi- 
tion; but in the case of Maurice Welden, fate 
seemed determined to remove every obsta- 
cle and those who would have scorned the 
offer of one less favored by fortune, welcomed 


him gladly. She, his promised bride, was! 


| make his home equal if not superior to hers. 
''T’o do this, the slow plodding road to wealth 
| traveled by dint of close application to busi- 
'ness seemed interminable, besides if this 
| would provide for the future, by what. means 
, was he to secure and maintain a position 
/which would place him on a level with the 
friends of his betrothed in the interim? Thus 
‘mused Maurice Welden on his return from a 
_visitto her he loved. From that time he was 
changed. ‘The purity of soul, the high and 
noble principle that had ever governed him 
had departed, leaving only the semblance. 
,Yetto all, even to those most intimate, no 
change was visible. He pursued his usual 
routine of business, but gradually he proposed 
changes in their mode of Jiving, The small 
house they occupied must be exchanged fora 
larger and more fashionable one; and new 
| furniture must be bought to suit it. ‘The pa- 
rents prudently enquired where the means to 
| meet these extra expenses were to he found. 
The ready answer was, ‘I will provide them.’ 
, His sister, too, ust dress more fashionably. 
All, all must be changed to meet the appar- 
ently altered fortunes of the Weldens. a 
ple wondered by what magic spell all this 
change was produced, but people will wonder 
and sagely conclude all is right, when pros- 
perity sheds its magic influence around its ob- 
ject--so it was in the case of the Weldens. 
‘Two years after the first change, another 
change, greater by far than than the first was 
made. ‘The furniture so Jately bought to 
|grace the parlors, was stowed in the bed 
(rooms, and more fashionable supplied its 
|place. ‘The curiosity so lately stilled, was 
| aroused anew, and now it would not be satis- 
fied without some clue tothe mystery. It was 
said a prize in the lottery had so suddenly 
| filled the heretofore limited purse ot young 
| Welden; and his friends trusting in his hon- 
|esty were fully satisfied. Notso, others.— 
| Curiosity had been fully aroused, and many 
prying eyes were on the conduct of one who 
so long had been the envy of some and the 
wonder of others. 


Soon it was found that he had defrauded 
those who trusted him most. Large sums 
had been extracted from his employers. Oh! 
it was a bitter task that devolved upon one of 
the firm, to make known to his friends the 
| mournful trath—to destroy all their fondly 
‘cherished hopes; but through the kindness of 
Messrs, H. & Co., to whom, in pity to his 
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mother, then stretched upon her sick and dy- 
ing bed, the whole matter was kept as secret 
as possible. Morton, that mother died bless- 
ing her unworthy son, and thanking God that 
He had given her one so noble and so good. 
I believe that scene wrought a change in 
young Welden, for bitter, indeed, was the 
gtief of that household when she, the center 
around which all their hearts clung, was remo- 
ved, but saddest of all was the heart of Mau- 
rice——he felt he was unworthy of the blessing 
poured upon his head by her who had watch- 
ed him from infaney to manhood, and his 
proud spirit was humbled. 

«After the death of Mrs. Welden, his sister 
urged Maurice to make reparation as far as 
inhis power. ‘My brother,” she said, ‘you 
have sinned deeply against the laws of God 
and man; humiliating as it is to confess your 
shame, “tis the only course which can atone, 
in any degree for the past.” He listened for 
some time to her advice as one who heeded 
not; but at length he was aroused to action. 
He consulted with Messrs. H. & Co, who 
advised him to sell all he had purchased by 
unlawful means. There was so much gener- 
ous forbearance in all the proceedings of Mes- 
srs. H. & Co., that it roused all the natural 
good in young Welden’s disposition, and tho’ 
deeply humbled, surely in the eyes of the 
Creator, he was the more acceptable than in 
the day of his pride and prosperity—for man 
judges not so merciful as God. ‘The friends 
of Helen Leister scorned hiin—-forbade him 
evento hold communion with her he Joved. 
No longer did they hold the engagement 
binding. She too, though bowed with sorrow 
for the unworthiness of himin whom she had 
garnered all her hopes of future joy, would 
firmly resist the pleadings of a broken heart, 
and never did she again behold, save by acci- 
dent, the fallen one, A woman who is true 
to her nature can never love one who has pro- 
ven himself unworthy—her heart may break 
with the burden of bewildered hopes and 
her gushing feelings be rolled back upon it, 
but never, never cana truly noble minded wo- 
man stoop to bind her fate to one she deems 
unworthy. This was a dreadful blow to Mau- 
rice; he knew her deep loving nature; he 
knew that that fond heart was once all his 
own; and hehad thought it ofall others, forsake 
him, surely she would not; but, he had not 
studied woman’s heart. Had misfortune, un- 
attended with shame, been his lot, she would 
cheerfully have shared it all; but he was not 
what she had loved; its form was there, but 
its glory had departed. He could not bear 
this; he left his home and secluded himself 
from society in a retired country place; but, 
heart sorrow finds no relief inchange of place. 
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His health suffered in consequenee of his men-| 
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tal giief, and soon he sickened and died. Thus 
ends the sad story of one who not long since, 


raingled with us in all the bouyancy of youth- 
ful hope.” 








Yor the Literary Casket. 
SCENES OF YOUTH, 


The scenes of our youth, though they may 
long since have been numbered with the 
things which were, but are not, often recur to 
our minds in a bright picture, varied as the 
scene produced by the camera; and at frequent 
intervals flash before the imagination like 
those presented in quick succession by its re- 
peated revolutions; and while we fancy our- 
selves bourne back, as it were, by a retreat- 
ing tide, along the stream from whose banks 
we were wont to pluck those fair flowers, and 
partake of that delicious fruit which so much 
gratified our taste, there seems to spring up in 
the mind a lingering hope, that we may yet 
extract some remaining sweets to mingle with 
the insipid pleasures which after life affords. 
But few minds desire to contemplate any 
thing more than youthful enjoyments. Even 
the aged, while they suffer their minds to 
dwell on by-gone days, seem to be possessed 
of new vigor, and in imagination, to be bourn 
to the spot where they were once the joyful 
witnesses of pleasing delight. 

We remember the time when every scene was 
fresh and gay, where every spot first visited, 
presented some unseen beauty, and the whole 
land appeared a sunny plain, changed only 
by some new refulgent brightness, while new 
scenes burst upon the vision; no impenetrable 
gloom ever gathered around our path or shrou- 
ded our hopes in darkness, but when gay 
morning dawned in quick succession, it seem- 
ed as though creation had but lately awaked 
to present her freshness and gladden us with 
her smiles. ‘The sweetest fragrance perfum- 
ed the air, which returned its salubrity.— 
The hills, over which we rambled, gave melo- 
dyin the sound which they sent up, and the 
echo was heard in the valley along which we 
straved, ‘All beauteous as if overspread with 
flowers of times first loveliness;’’ and the 
music of birds warbling their notes of praise 
to their Creator, fell upon our ears in stirring 
lays when early, morn or retreating day called 
abroad our roving feet. When the dusky 
shade of evening settled fast upon the hin- 
gering light of the luminary of day, lately re- 
tired behind the western hills, the silvery 
moonlight sparkling upon some stream with 
pearly banks; or replenishing the darkened 
dale, led us forth upon our nightly ramble to- 
gether, with companions whose heart-strings 
were in unison, and cheerful, with the multi- 
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plied delights which greeted us along the 
checquered valley; we tread uponeach oth- 
er’s footsteps surveying nature’s unlettered 
book laid open to our gaze; around us lay the 
cultivated fields with crops of golden grain 
waving before the stirring breeze. ‘The or- 
chards stood tempting us with their rich fruits, 
and inviting us to partake of the banquet 
which nature had provided; thus childhood’s 
scenes have passed and faded in the distance | 
in which we have been conveyed into the 
ocean of time. J.W.H. 
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STATISTICAL. 


MASSACHUSETTS RAIL ROADS. | 
The following is a list of the Rail Roads, 
with their capitals, and profits for the six 

months, ending July Ist. 
Captal. Dividend. Amount. 

















SPECIE OF 'THE_U. STATES. 

The following is an estimate of the amount 
of specie in the United States, made by the 
Register, in a recent communication to Con- 
gress. 

It has been estimated by some, that there 
was specie and bullion in the country on the 
30th September, 1820, aniounting to $18,000,- 
000; but say $20,000,000 
Imported from 1821 to 1841, 20 











years, 181,589,841 
$201,569,814 

Deduct exported from 1821 to 
1831, 138,589,922 
Balanee, $63,502,391 


FIRST SETTLEMENT OF THE UNI 
TED STATES. 
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Worcester, 2.400,000 4 pr.ct. 96,000| Below we give a table which may be con- 
Lowell, 1,800,000 72,000 | sidered worthy of preservation for future re+ 
Nashua, 40),000 4 16,000 | ference, showing at whi:t time and by whom 
Taunton, 350,000 4 10,000 | the several states were originally settled: 
Eastern, 1,600,000 3 48,000} States. Dates. Oldest Towns. By whom. 
Providence, 1,842,000 3 55,260 | Florida, 1565 St. Augustine, Spanish. 
New Bedford, 400,000 3 12,000 | Virginia, 1607 Jamestown, English. 
Western, 3,000,000 3 90,000; New York, 1614 Albany, Dutch. 
ooaues Massachuse. 1630 Plymouth, English. 
11,692,000 399,260 N.Hampshi. 1623 Dover, do. 
EL PN cov wer mau | Delaware, 1627 Cape Henlopen, Sweeds: 
PORT OF PHILADFLPHIA. Maine, 1630 York, English. 

The following table shows the export bu- | Connecticut, 1630 Windsor, do. 
siness done during the the last quarter, end- Maryland, 1533 St. Mary’s, do. 
ing June 30th, 1842. Rhode Island1636 Providence, do. 
Flour, Wheat, 40,835 bbls $238,643 | N. Carolina,1650 Albemarle, do. 

“ Rye, 8,733“ 30,354 | S. Carolina, 1670 Port Royal. do. 
Corn meal 24,830 « 67,797 | Michigan, 1682 Deiroit, Fiench. 
Ship Bread, 6,883 “ 20,374 | Pensylvania1682 Philadelphia, | English. 
Wheat, 40,038 bush. 50,345 | Illinois, 1683 Kaskaskia, French. 
Corn, 16,949 “ 11,050 | Arkansas, 1686 Arkansas Post, do. 
Bark 1,136 bhds 19,019 | Indiana, 1699 Vincennes, do. 
Cotton, 775 bales 26,092 | Louisiana, 1699 Iberville, do. 
Tobacco, 434 hhds 23,478 | Alabama, 1702 Fortnear Mcbile, do. 
Naval stores, 4,369 bbls 9,897 Mississippi, 1716 Natchez; do. 
Rice 251 casks 4,686 | Vermont, 1725 Fort Dummer, do. 
Dried Fish 541 quintals 1,611) Georgia 1733 Savannab do 
Pickled Fish 494 bris 19Th | *Teocteeee | 1788. Hert. Lead * 
SpermCandles 38,807 Ibs ee renee gains tage Sv te m 

aod 7 “09 Missonri, 1763 St. Genevieve do. 
Tallow Candles 32,118 “ ; , ’ 

Suap 239.777 « f 19,896 | Kentucky, 1775 Boonsboro’ D. Boon. 
Beef 457 bels } __ | Ohio, 1780 Marietta, §§Emg’s N. E. 
Tallow 67,435 Ibs 6,933 | ow ee eT 

Pork 1976 brls im PRICES OF NEW WHEAT. 
Hames and Lard 266.609 Ibs ‘ 28,477 | The following are the prices of the first 
Gunpowder 50.000 « 4.500 | cargoes of the new crop of Wheat, and the 
Manufact’d Tohacco 97,040 « ) eg | time of arrival in New York for the last five 
Snuff 3,433 *  ¢ 9.558 | years: 


Spirits distilled from 
Molasses 22,595 gall 
Refined Sugar 391,748 lbs 


Total 


1,370; 1841, do 19th, sold at $1 19. 
30,189 1840, do 12th, soldat $1 07. 
~~; 1839, do 11th, soldat $1 374. 
$613,366 1838, August Ist, sold at $1 60. 


| 1842, July Ist, sold at $1 30. 
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SIR WALTER SCOTI’S ADVICE TO 
HIS SON. 

“I cannot too much impress upon your 
mind, that labor is the condition which Cod 
had .imposed on us in every station in life.— 
There is nothing worth having, that can be 
had without it, from the bread which the pea- 
sant. wins with the sweat of his brow, to the 
sports by which the rich man must get rid of 
his ennui. The only difference betwixt them 
is, that a poor man labors to get a dinner for 
his appetite—the rich man to get an appetite 
for his dinner. As for knowledge, it can no 
more be planted in the human mind without 
labor, than the field of wheat can be produced 
without the previous use of the plough.— 
There is indeed, this difference, that change 
of circumstances may so cause it, that anoth- 
er shall reap what the farmer sows! but no 
mancan be deprived, whether by accident or 
misfortune, of the fruits.of his own studies; 
and the liberal and extended acquisitions of 
knowledge which he makes, are all for his 
own use. Labor, my dear boy, therefore, and 
improve the time. In youth our steps are 
light, and are ductile, and knowledge is eas- 
ily laidup. Butif we neglect our spring, our 
summer will be useless and contemptible,our 
harvest will be chaff, and the winter of old 
age unrespected and desolate.” 


A NEW RACE OF WELSH INDIANS. 

At the last meeting of the Royal Geogra- 
phical Society, in a communication from Sir 
James Alexander, on bis Jate travels in the 
Rocky Mountains, a reference was made 
to a singular race of Indians, living far in the 
interior, who were described of a fair com- 
plexion, possessing a superior knowledge of 
the arts and speaking a language of themselves 
whoit was considered might be thelost Welsh 
colony, who, if they still exist, must bein a 
parallel of 42 degrees latitude. A colony, it 
is known, left Wales under Prince Modec in 
1169, who tired of the wars in their own coun- 
try, set sail to discover some other settlement. 
Some of these returned to Wales, andiave a 
favorable account of a new country, to which 
they induced many others of their own coun- 
trymen to go; but the expedition has never but 
once been since heard of. In 1610,a Welsh 
clergyman having been taken prisoner by a 
tribe of Indians, was doomed to death, when 
he solicited time to pray, which he did in his 
ownlanguage. ‘This attracted the attention of 
the Indians, who recognising his language, in- 
terfered and saved his life,and took him tothe 
descendants of his own countrymen; on his 
return from whom he testified the circumstan- 














ces on oath before a Courtin Virginia, A 
young Welsh gentleman at New York had 
started thence last August, for the purpose of 
endeavoring to reach this lost tribe, tis intend- 
ed route being to Santa Fe, &¢., from whence 
he would cross the Rocky Mountains by the 
first caravan. He has not since been heard 
of, but the result of his inquiry is looked for 
with considerable interest. 





NEWTON’S EPITAPH. 

The following epitaph is inscribed on the 
monument erected to the memory of Sir 
Isaac Newton, in the Abbey Church at West- 
minster, London, in Latin. 

“Isaac Newton, the golden Knight, who by 
the strength of his mind, nearly divine, first 
demonstrated the motions and figures of the 
planets, the paths of the comets, and the tides 
of the ocean. His mathematical knowledge, 
bearing before him a toreh, pre-investigated 
the unlikeness of the rays of light, the proper- 
ties of colors created from them, which no one 
before ever thought of. The assiduous, saga- 
cious and faithful expounder, of nature, anti- 
quity, and the Holy Scriptures. he asserted by 
his philosophy the Majesty of the Most High 
God, and expressed inhis manners, the meek- 
ness of the Evangelist. Mortals congratulat- 
ed him that such and so great a glory of the 
human race ever existed. 

Born 12—25—1642 
Died 3—20—1726.” 





TOUCH OF THE SUBLIME. 

1 rise, Mr. President, to argue the case of 
the rich man and the poor man, and I believe, 
that before I shall have concluded, you will 
allow that itadmits of no argument. The 
rich man, Mr. President, declines his emanci- 
ated form on a mahogany sofa, eutdown, and 
hewed out of the tall cedar of Lebanon, which 
grew upon the lofty and cloud capt summits 
of the ever memorable mountain of Jehosa- 
phet. ‘Then, Mr. President, he lifts up to his 
cavaderous lip, the golden china cup manu- 
factured, as is well known, Mr. President, in 
Chili, Peru, and other unknown and uninhab- 
itable parts of the universe. While on the 
other hand, Mr. President, the poor man de- 
clines his expectation in a cottage, from which 
he retires to the shade or some ambrageous 
stream—there to contemplate the incompre- 
hensibility of the vast constellation and other 
fixed and immovable statelites that devolve 
around the celestial axletree of this terraqua- 
tions firmament on high. ‘Then, Mr. Presi- 
dent, after calling around him his wife, and 
the rest of his little children, he teaches them 
to perspire to scenes of immortality beyond 
the grave. 
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